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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 


past hundred years 


recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 


own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 


if, and only so far as, 
applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 
That the rules of conduct governing individual 


relations, and which 


“The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety”; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” 


and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth. 


Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 


nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the 


Union of States, as well as the government of each member 


thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Deace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 


conferences; to invite 


in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives sball, in addition to their ordinary functions as 


diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 


nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

1V. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


the result of its 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responstbility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


F WE ARE TO GET the $15,000 under the terms of the 
I offer of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, it will be necessary for the friends of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society to come forward with approximately 


$5,000 between now and June 30, 1922. 





HE PAMPHLET, The Federal Convention of 1787, 
Eat $160.00 a thousand, in 5,000 lots. Money 
contributed for its publication will be doubled by the 
terms of the Carnegie Endowment’s offer. An invest- 
ment opportunity indeed! We are told that every high- 
school and college student, every member of State and 
national legislature should have this epitome of Amer- 
ica’s contribution to a governed world. Only money is 
needed 





HE NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the So- 
ciety’s headquarters Friday, May 26, at 10 a. m. 

The annual dinner of the American Peace Society 
will be held at Rauscher’s, Washington, D. C., in the 
evening at 7.30 o’clock. 

Members of the American Peace Society wishing to 
attend this dinner should notify this office on or before 
the 22d of May. The dinner will cost approximately 
five dollars a plate. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH 


NES VIEWS are inevitably colored by one’s experi- 
O ences. American opinions of international be- 
havior, when such opinions become generally articulate, 
The 


thing that is America has followed a course zigzagging 


will necessarily reflect the thing that is America. 
now toward anarchy, and then toward tyranny. Phrased 
in milder terms, our course has been sometimes toward 
a perfect freedom of the nation’s parts and sometimes 
toward a perfect centralization of government. It is 
the genius of democracy to be more afraid of too much 
government than of too much freedom. 

Just now the drift is away from State and local self- 
government toward control from a central authority. 
The familiar suspicions of an overcentralized federal 
bureaucracy have waned. Sentimentalists, cranks, job- 
hunters, and perfectly lovely folk are trying to make the 
American people believe not only in the efficacy of a 
paternal government, but the necessity of a maternal 
government as well—and at the moment they are suc- 
ceeding surprisingly well. It seems to be an easy and a 
natural thing for shiftless persons and States to pass 
responsibility and power on to some one else. And that 
some one else, in this case the Federal Government, is 
not loath to accept the new powers; it gobbles them. 
American political philosophy reflects this time-spirit. 
Thoughtful students of American history are disturbed. 

It may be that our American experiment, our Union 
of free, sovereign, and independent States, is to pass 
away. It may be that our American Government will 
become simply a federal bureaucracy, the States and the 
people contenting themselves to be run from Washing- 
ton. We may become just another canonical autocracy. 
But we do not believe it. We prefer to believe that our 
Union will remain a Union, and that the fundamental 
structures of America are enduring. 

The American Peace Society has just sent out a little 
pamphlet briefly reviewing the Federal Convention of 
1787. One pro- 
fessor of social and political science in one of our oldest 


Returns are just beginning to arrive. 


New England universities writes of it: “I would ask 
for 125 copies to distribute to my classes in political 
There are other letters of the same kind. A 
number of schools have already recommended it as a 
supplementary text. 


science.” 


A well-known author writes: 


“T wish to express my thanks and appreciation. Your 
booklet, “The Federal Convention of 1787,’ has been re- 
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ceived and examined. You ask for ‘criticisms.’ No, I 
am inclined to believe that quite so much vitally inter- 
esting American history was never before presented in 
so condense a form. The whole make-up is admirable. 
You may think I exaggerate, but the suggestion you 
speak of is this,—as an old scholar in the half-digested 
records of our nation,—there is not a historical library, 
nor a student digging into our foundations that ought 
not to obtain a copy of this book of ready reference.” 

We would not exaggerate the history of our American 
Union as an object-lesson for the divergent and war- 
torn nations of the world. The analogy between the 
thirteen free, sovereign, and independent States of 
America in 1787, with their propinquities and common 
interests on the one hand, and the diversities between 
nations of today, many of them far remote, on the other, 
is not a complete and perfect analogy. But the differ- 
ence is only a difference in degree. If we compare the 
problems discussed and passed upon in Philadelphia in 
1787 to problems in arithmetic, then the problems be- 
tween America and Russia, France and Germany, Japan 
and China, are problems simply of higher mathematics. 
The principles involved, the axioms upon which they 
rest, are the same. 

We grant that the solution of international problems 
is not a matter of organization alone; that it is a matter 
But organization and sentiment are 
Tying our States together 


of sentiment also. 
inseparable and reciprocal. 
into a federal Union helped the creation of a united 
sentiment, but the growth of a united sentiment was a 
prerequisite of the permanent success of our Union. In 
the first years under our Constitution, political parties 
were State parties—Republican and Constitutional par- 
ties in Pennsylvania, Schuyler and Clinton and Living- 
ston factions in New York, etc.—and the realignment 
of all these parties was a long political step toward a 
real Union. But the Union, because of common inter- 
ests, sentiments and ideals, became a Union not only in 
a political sense, but a Union of interests, sentiments, 
and ideals. 

True, Hungarians and Rumanians do not feel toward 
each other as do Jerseyites and New Yorkers. They of 
eastern Europe rather have a penchant for cutting each 
other’s throats, instead of contenting themselves with 
rivalries, theater-jokes, and occasional bad language. 
True, federal organization is not in and of itself a pan- 
acea. (Greek federal organization did not prevent the 
Athenians from spearing the Corinthians. Indeed, at 
the time it seemed to require the iron hand of Rome to 
straighten out the anarchy in Hellas. But if Greece 
went to pieces because of too much freedom, Rome in 
turn broke up for the want of it. 

Analogies are never complete, but the outstanding 
fact is that America has been an experiment in the na- 
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ture of a Union of States. Peace is now maintained 
between the States. The experiment has been tried long 
enough to make us hopeful that that peace will continue. 
In any event, the United States of America constitutes 
the one outstanding successful Union of States which 
has endured for over a century. 

If only the peacemakers of Paris in 1918-19 had per- 
mitted themselves to dwell for a few moments upon the 
lessons learned and taught at Philadelphia in 1787. 
there would not now be a torn and bleeding Europe all 
but hopeless, all but destroyed. 





THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


HE CONFERENCE of European nations met at Genoa 

Monday, April 10. From what we are able to 
learn, Lloyd-George combines in himself the forces rep- 
resented by both Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes at the 
Washington Conference. If the British Prime Minister is 
playing politics, he is playing high politics, and, withal, 
so far successful. With the conference as his chief pro- 
posal, he met with the approval of his government. If 
his motive be wholly political, it cannot be wholly con- 
demned for that reason. Political motives are not nec- 
essarily criminal. Even if he were thinking only of 
British trade, an enlightened self-interest will make it 
necessary for him to promote means for the reconstruc- 
tion of the other European powers. Trade depends 
upon customers, and customers are negligible unless 
they can buy. 

Manifestly, the initiative in the economic restoration 
of Europe will not be left to the Little Entente, to the 
Baltic States, or to the Central Powers, if Great Britain, 
France, and Italy can help it. Lloyd-George and Briand 
came to a meeting of minds upon this principle when 
they met in January at Cannes. And yet they saw 
clearly then what we all see clearly now, that the big 
fellows must, in an important sense, give in to the little 
ones. They must aid. And this aid must be concrete 
and definite. To be precise, it must consist of long-term 
credits plus confidence. Of course, the armies—Rus- 
sian, French, and Balkan—must be cut to the bone; the 
budgets must be balanced ; the people must be persuaded 
to work, where they have not already done so; the issu- 
ance of fiat money must be stopped. These are A, B, (’s 
of European rehabilitation. But the big thing is to stop 
quarreling and to help each other. 

Manifestly, the work at Genoa will be done by the big 
States. Already a “Big Four” holds the reins, a group 
made up of Lloyd-George, Barthou, Schanzer, Jaspar. 
The disposition will be to omit reference to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to avoid stepping on the toes of the Repa- 
rations Committee, and to handle Russia with discretion. 
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New quarrels may be started. The political situation is 
tense. The only goal worth while just now is confidence. 
It is a strange melange, Genoa. Mr. Churchill's 
speech at Northampton is called by the London Times 
“a complete reversal of the attitude which Great Britain 
has hitherto adopted toward Bolshevism.” The Soviets 
may become partners in the economic reconstruction of 
Europe. The vote of confidence in Lloyd-George would 
seem to warrant his approaches to Tchitcherin. It cer- 
tainly is an interesting political picture—British min- 
isters, representatives of all Europe, in fact, sitting 
around the table with Bolshevist Terrorists; the Ru- 
manian Diamandy, formerly prisoner of the Bolsheviki, 
sitting opposite Tchitcherin of the Soviet delegates; 
Adolph Joffe and the German Chancellor, Rakovsky and 
Bratiano, Lloyd-George and Maxim Litvinoff, all ac- 
tively cultivating each other, for the moment at least, 
with smiling camaraderie. 
Business at Genoa has begun. 
ered the opening address. The greatest of all gatherings 
of European nations is under way. The 1,056 delegates 
are applying their minds to restoring the shattered pros- 
perity of Europe. Their program is based upon princi- 


Lloyd-George deliv- 


ples agreed to at Cannes. These principles, briefly sum- 


marized the British Prime Minister, are: “First, 


when a country enters into contractual obligations with 


by 


another country or its nationals for value received, that 
contract cannot be repudiated whenever the country 
The 
second is that no country can wage war on the institu- 
tions of another. The third is that one nation shall not 
engage in aggressive operation against the territory of 
another. The fourth is that the nationals of one coun- 
try shall be entitled to impartial justice in the courts of 
the laid at 
They were incorporated in the invitation to 


changes its government, without returning value. 


another.” These were conditions down 
Cannes. 
the Genoa Conference. They are avowed as the basis of 
the work at Genoa. Lloyd-George is right: “If any 
people reject these elementary conditions of civilized 
intercourse between nations, they cannot be expected to 
be received into the comity of nations.” 

From the limited reports at hand it is impossible to 
get the Genoa picture clearly before us. But the logic 
of the situation leads all right-thinking men to hope 
that the delegates are aware of the one outstanding Eu- 
ropean need, namely, peace. The questions of exchange, 
credits, and transportation will be discussed to the ad- 
vantage of Europe. But, judging from past conferences 
in general and from the Washington Conference in par- 
ticular, the most important outcome of the work in 
Genoa will be measured in terms of finer feeling and of 
a more generous neighborliness. Hunger alone demands 


this friendlier attitude. The snarling and the biting 
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does nothing but continue the ills they of Europe long 
to escape. 

Of course, America is interested in the Genoa Confer- 
ence. 
one, from the President down, knows the importance of 


It can say nothing about it officially, but every 
that gathering. Every intelligent American knows that 
the Genoa Conference is a natural step following the 
meetings in Washington, a step toward the world confer- 
ence that is sure to follow. 
vineed that if they can set their political house in order 
in Europe America will not merely come in, but come 
in gladly. He said: “A distinguished citizen of this city 
once upon a time discovered America; and, as Genoa in 


Mr. Lloyd-George is con- 


the past discovered America to Europe, I am hopeful 
that Genoa once more will render another immortal serv- 
ice to humanity by rediscovering Europe to America.” 
The stern fact here seems to be that the United States 
will not cancel Europe’s debt nor open her vaults with- 
out guarantees of security. Genoa will discover Europe 
to America if only the conference will show Europe ca- 
pable of sensing and admitting her foolishness. 

It is not reasonable to expect that the League of Na- 
Mr. 


Lloyd-George has suggested that the principle of the 


tions will play any considerable part at Genoa. 


covenant will have to be extended to Russia, to the end 
that she shall undertake not to attack her neighbors, and 
that her neighbors must undertake a corresponding obli- 
gation not to attack Russia. But he added, “The only 
difference would be that I do not think we could under- 
take the responsibility we have under clause 10 of the 
League of Nations of defending her frontiers if they are 
attacked.” 
diation of the League. 


Such a statement, it seems to us, is a repu- 
But the very Genoa Conference 
This 


credit side of the conference, for, as in the case of the 


is itself a more pointed repudiation. is to the 
Washington Conference, the way may be left open for 
those normal, healing, international processes peculiar 
only to voluntary gatherings of States seeking a peace 
of justice under laws voluntarily set up to be voluntarily 
obeyed. 





THE PLOT THICKENS 


AN Europe attend to her own business? That is 


the question before the world. There are evidences 
that the attempt to straighten out her affairs by means 
At the 


moment there appear to be three ententes tugging dis- 


of a conference at Genoa is to end in a mess. 


respectfully at each other’s hair—the Russo-German 
bloc, the big powers with their satellites, and certain of 
the neutrals. 

The Germans and the Russians broke into the picture 
Easter Sunday with a treaty calculated to establish a 


full reciprocity between them. It is proposed to resume 
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as between themselves regular diplomatic relations, to 
cance! all indemnity claims growing out of the war, and 
to forgive the prewar debts, together with the claims 
growing out of the Russian nationalization of German 
property. In other words, Germany is to enjoy a most 
favored nation arrangement under reciprocal relations 
with Russia. It is an application of the principle of 
mutual cancellation of obligations as between Germany 
and Russia, an economic rapprochement, a limited 
zollverein. 

Theoretically, this is a natural and hopeful step. 
Practically it is most embarrassing. In the first place, 
it is no compliment to the leadership of Mr. Lloyd- 
George. It may end in the break-up of the conference 
and the end of the Lloyd-George dynasty. The place 
and manner of the coup are not calculated to promote 
harmony. The treaty has been under consideration for 
many weeks, but its announcement at Genoa has upset 
the carefully assembled machinery. Then, too, the Rus- 
sians have not shown themselves to be as meek as had 
been anticipated. They are making demands. They 
have claims against the Allies for services rendered, for 
damages due to the operations of Koltchak, Denikin, 
Wrangel, and the blockade. A correspondent of the 
New York Times says that Russia expects twenty billion 
gold rubles from the Allies for money which she spent 
to help the Allies during the first three years of the war. 
Furthermore, she wants thirty-five billion gold rubles 
because of damages due to intervention and blockade. 
Maxim Litvinoff, of the Russian delegation, says that 
if Russia is paid these amounts she will recognize her 
He went on to say, “The Allies claim 
We claim one 


prewar debts. 
sixty-five billion gold francs from us. 
hundred twenty-five billion gold frances. We cannot 
make peace and go back with less than twenty billion 
gold francs.” That is saucy language. It doesn’t ease 
the situation materially for Dr. Rathenau, the German 
Foreign Minister, to assure his fellow-conferees that the 
treaty does not interfere in the relations of Russia and 
Germany with any other State. 

Adding to the mess, secret diplomacy seems to be get- 
ting in some deadly work at Genoa. Germany has re- 
sented the private conferences to which she was not in- 
vited. She saw clearly that Genoa had little to offer to 
her ; hence, the treaty with Russia. It is not difficult to 
understand why Lloyd-George considers the Russo-Ger- 
man treaty as a “serious and unintelligible breach of the 
spirit” of the Genoa Conference. 

The big powers—England, France, Italy, Japan, and 
Belgium—together with Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Portugal, have been stirred to bit- 
terness because of the Russo-German deal. They don’t 
like it at all. 





Under date of April 18, these powers wrote 
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a note to the German delegation accusing them of vio- 
lating the principles on which the conference is based. 
They threaten to exclude the Germans from discussions 
relating to arrangements between the Allies and Russia. 

Aside from the spirit with which Russia and Germany 
have gone about their work, and the possibilities of a 
secret military alliance, there is little in the treaty to 
which objection has been or can be raised. There is 
some point to Dr. Rathenau’s remark that “the treaty 
is such as all treaties ought to be, and such as I hope all 
peace treaties will be—a mutual resignation of claims 
and forgetting of the past.” 

In the meantime the neutral countries, headed by 
Denmark, have awakened to the fact that they are prac- 
tically eliminated from the conference. Naturally, they 
are not pleased; but, adding to the general mess, they 
are holding special meetings of their own and showing 
their own feelings by protesting against Germany’s ex- 
clusion from Russian affairs “without a full vote of the 
conference.” 

Of course, the question of most vital concern just 
now, the question which affects the future of every na- 
tion is, Is Genoa to witness the birth of a pan-Europa 
or the rebirth of the system of a balance of powers? 
Just now it looks like an alignment of England, France, 
and Italy against Germany and Russia. If that be the 
outcome of Genoa, our old world will be in a mess indeed. 





SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 


San of the difficulties confronting our old world are 
staggering even to our imaginations. The Repara- 
tions Commission, confronted by Germany’s request for 
a moratorium, has imposed terms which have aroused 
anger and resentment in Berlin. These terms threat- 
ened for a time the fall of the Wirth Cabinet. The 
terms propose in case of default that the penalties pro- 
vided for in the Versailles Treaty shall be enforced. 
They provide that this year’s payment shall be 720,- 
000,000 gold marks in cash and 1,450,000,000 gold 
marks in goods, terms which were fixed at Cannes. 
They provide further that cash payments are to be 
made the fifteenth of each month from April to October, 
inclusive, in amounts of 50,000,000 gold marks, and 
for November and December the amounts shail be 
60,000,000. They also lay down measures which Ger- 
many must take for the reform of her budget. It is 
demanded that Germany shall prepare and put into 
effect before May 31 a taxation program which will 
give an additional revenue of 60,000,000,000 paper 
marks. One wonders what can have become of the 
sovereignty of Germany. 

On the top of this difficult situation, we are told that 
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the British Government has notified the French Govern- 
ment that when the United States calls on Great Britain 
to pay interest on her war debt to Washington, London 
will call on Paris to pay interest on the war debt France 


owes England. 
In 1919 there was a three-year arrangement by which 
England excused France from any payment on the debt 


during that period. The period expires this month. 
The British Foreign Office says that the period will not 
be renewed. This presents a serious situation, for 
France owes England $2,750,000,000 a large portion 
of which England borrowed from America and placed 
to the credit of France. Of course, France is in debt to 
the United States, too. Should America demand any 
payments from the Allies it would include both Eng- 
land and France, and this notification from England to 
France has aroused speculation in Washington. 

Of course, the whole question of debts involves the 
reparations from Germany. If Germany does not pay, 
France cannot pay; if France cannot pay, England 
cannot pay. It is difficult to see how these interrelated 
problems can be kept out of the discussions at Genoa. 
There is no solution to the puzzle except through gen- 
eral negotiations. At the moment, the situation is, to 
say the least, very unhappy. 

In the meantime the United States is going about the 
funding of the foreign debts. This will naturally end 
in a form of general negotiation. Commissioners will 
have to be appointed by the debtor governments to sit 
with the American commission. Indeed, the British 
commissioners are now on the way. Our American 
commissioners are to be the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of State, Senator 
Smoot of Utah, and Representative Burton of Ohio. 
The restrictions placed by the Congress upon our Amer- 
ican commissioners may prove embarrassing. Four and 
a quarter per cent as the minimum interest rate and the 
maturity date at twenty-five years may prove insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

A few of the world’s other complications include the 
Russian external debt, the relation of the United States 
to that debt, the relation of the United States to the 
outcome of the Genoa Conference, the rates of exchange, 
tariffs, recriminations, and a prevailing dog-eat-dog 
philosophy. The reign of terror continues in Belfast, 
Ireland ; the Genoa envoys are spying on each other fear- 
fully; Secretaries Denby and Weeks warn that anarchy 
is endeavoring to bore into the vitals of the Navy and 
Army of the United States; the new naval treaty is be- 
ing used as an argument for a maximum fleet ; the bonus 
storm beats upon the world. 

Verily, we are floundering through difficult seas. 


OF PEACE 
THE FRUITION OF GOOD WILL 


NDER DATE of March 31, the London Times, re- 


ferring to the ratification of the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty by the United States Senate, writes edi- 
torially under the caption, “The Fruition of Good Will.” 
It is a happy phrase. We suspect that even the oppo- 
nents of the Four-Power Treaty are relieved that the 
accidents and contingencies of politics have not ruined 
the work of the Washington Conference. The principle 
of conference has been vindicated both in the conference 
that has been held and for the conferences yet to be. 
The debates in the Senate were marked at times by the 
We believe the bitterness to 


evidences of bitterness. 


have been more apparent than real. It is generally felt 
throughout America that we have entered no threaten- 
ing entanglements; that we have assumed no commit- 
ments beyond the control of the people; that we are 
under no obligations to join in any war the circum- 
stances of which we cannot now foresee. 

As the London writer puts it, “A national sense that 
feels out into the great issues of the future triumphed 
over all the minor conflicts of the day.” In due course 
the other parties to the treaty will ratify. The other 
treaties and resolutions will soon take their places amid 
the laws of nations. Competitions and threatening con- 
flicts, turgidity and overreaching ambitions, will be 
modified in consequence of the Washington Conference 
by the spirit of mutual accommodation. To quote 
again from The Times: 

“The ties between Great Britain and America are 
strengthened, and on the other hand Japan becomes a 
party to a series of agreements of which the general 
tendency is one of far-sighted good will to China—a 
country whose present sad plight cannot obscure the 
certainty of her future greatness. ‘The decision of the 
United States Senate is a stimulus to hope amid the 
thronging perplexities of the day, and we may be per- 
mitted to congratulate President Harding and Mr. 
Hughes on the bold initiative and the patient endeavor 
which have led up to this fine achievement.” 

The United States waits now upon the other powers 
to complete the work begun on Armistice Day, 1921. 
This country is under no commitment to go to war over 
any dispute near or remote. The Senate has put to rout 
those critics who accused it of all high crimes known to 
the reformers, and by a vote of sixty-seven for the treaty 
to twenty-seven against. Incidentally, Senators Lodge 
and Underwood conducted the campaign with dignity 
and, in our judgment, with distinguished ability. There 
is no talk of war in the Pacific any more. That is answer 
enough to the critics of the Four-Power Treaty. 
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COSTS OF OUR ARMY ON THE 
RHINE 


HERE can be no question of the right of the United 
"TS ae to be paid, upon an equal footing with 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and Belgium, for 
the actual cost to which the United States has been put 
by keeping its army of occupation on the Rhine since 
the Armistice. Article 248 of the Treaty of Versailles 
provides that the German Government shall pay the 
total cost of all the armies of the allied and associated 
governments in occupied German territory from No- 
vember 12, 1918. The treaty between the United 
States and Germany, signed August 25, 1921, provides 
that the United States shall have and enjoy the rights 
and advantages stipulated for the benefit of the United 
States in the Treaty of Versailles, “notwithstanding the 
fact that the treaty has not been ratified by the United 
States.” These views have been placed before the for- 
eign offices of the five governments concerned. The 
surprise is that any foreign government should question 
the validity of our title in the premises; that there 
should be any disposition to ignore the report of the 
Army Costs Commission appointed by the Allied Su- 
preme Council last November; that there should be 
negotiations in connection with the meeting at Cannes 
at the beginning of the year looking toward the sub- 
stitution for the recommendations of the Army Costs 
Commission of other arrangements, utterly ignoring 
American army costs. Even were the United States 
impotent under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Allies are under obligation by the Armistice agree- 
ment to recognize the rights of the United States to 
payment on an equal footing with them. Our treaty 
with Berlin cannot be ignored. Indeed, the allied 
finance ministers have granted that their arrangements 
are “subject to the rights of the United States.” 

It is not an unwholesome thing for our European 
friends to discover that America is not asleep at the 
switch. One healthy nation, breathing uncontaminated 
air, attending to its daily exercises normally, with good 
red blood and an out-of-door appetite, is needed by our 
sick brethren and sisters over-seas more, perhaps, than 
anything else just now. None can doubt the meaning of 
the Hughes note made public March 22. It can cause 
no ill will among our friends, for it was written upon the 
suggestion of the finance ministers themselves, who rec- 
ommended that the American Government take up the 
question “directly” through the regular diplomatic 
channels. Naturally, Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium have been quick to acknowledge officially the 
justice of the American position. Italy and Japan will 
do so as a matter of course. 
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SUCCESS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


HE CAUSES of international wars are imperfectly 
lh aaa There is no doubt that causes exist. 
One school of thought finds the beginning of war in the 
commercial rivalry of nations, economic competitions 
ending in strife, hatred, and conflict. Undoubtedly na- 
tions are concerned for their interests. But the pursuit 
of interests will end in defeat unless the effort be intelli- 
gent. Activities in behalf of one’s interests, to be suc- 
cessful, must represent an intelligent balance between 
selfishness and unselfishness. This is particularly true 
of international trade. 

Successful international trade depends upon mutual 
Commerce cannot thrive upon suspicions, 
Successful international 


fair play. 
obstinacies, and harshness. 
business depends upon confidence and good will between 
traders. Mr. A. J. Wolfe, of the Division of Commercial 
Law of the United States Chamber of Commerce, writ- 
ing in Commerce Reports of April 10, concludes that 
“a constructive foreign-trade policy for America must 
deal in a statesmanlike manner with the problem of es- 
tablishing and maintaining good will within the busi- 
ness community of each customer country.” Our for- 
eign traders are presented with a continuous problem, 
if they are to insure their business. That problem is to 
establish a basis for mutual understanding and good 
will between themselves and their customers in other 
lands. They may strive to improve their methods of 
collection. They may bring action against some foreign 
business house guilty of abusing credit or of some other 
unscrupulous business. Undoubtedly business is busi- 
ness. But successful business is not cannibalistic. Back 
of all of the problems of individual rights there lies the 
larger duty to extend the principles of understanding 
and good will. It is as necessary to organize the work 
for the establishment of good will as it is to organize 
sales operations or the collection of accounts. Sales op- 
erations and the collection of accounts are themselves 
dependent upon confidence. 

This organized promotion of confidence cannot be left 
to chance. The future of American trade rests upon 
certain economic facts. America must export. Other 
peoples need what America can produce. America is the 
leading consumer of the raw products of the world. 
With all their intelligence, American business men con- 
cerned to take advantage of these economic facts, need 
to educate themselves in the technique of international 
trade. The same thing is true of business men abroad. 
International commerce is a mutual undertaking. It 
can thrive only according to the principles of mutuality. 
It depends upon good will. This good will must be 
achieved and maintained. Such an achievement and 
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maintenance must be planned for, systematically or- 
ganized and promoted. 

Instruments for such promotion are at hand. There 
are our consular officers, the chambers of commerce, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, and, by no means 
the least, the satisfied customers of long standing. We 
look with a degree of suspicion upon the multiplicity of 
organizations; the need just now would seem rather to 
be the utilization of existing agencies. But the work 
must be positive. Indeed, it may be necessary to set up 
machinery for the arbitration of international trade dis- 
putes. The main thing is to get together, consult, 
diagnose, and drain the wounds. 





THE BLUSH OF PATRIOTISM 


ATRIOTISM, real patriotism, is no mere refuge for 
P scoundrels, in spite of rather high authority to the 
That which we called patriotism during the 
Love, service, 


contrary. 
war was, in the main, a beautiful thing. 
and sacrifice—three pillars of the Christian ethic— 
supported the hopes and energies of peoples everywhere. 
Tragedy and the fear of greater tragedy, idealisms with 
their ecstacies, made us a more homogeneous people than 
we had been for a generation. There was an exaltation 


and a united purpose in our midst distinctly American. 


It was for the most part a glorious thing. 

We now know, however, that it was not all glorious. 
Discussion of the bill making appropriations for the 
War Department for the current fiscal year has brought 
into the light activities of the war period which bring 
nothing but a blush to the cheek of patriotism. A brief 
survey of the work accomplished in auditing war con- 
tracts by the Finance Division of the War Department 
reveals that nearly two millions of dollars have been 
actually recovered in money and property or by deduc- 
tion from claims awarded. Contractors have been found 
to be in debt to the government. Nearly four and a half 
millions of dollars are involved in charges against con- 
tractors, which charges are now before the Department 
of Justice or the General Accounting Office for action. 
Over $25,500,000 are in process of collection or reinves- 
tigation. 

A contract was made by a bureau of the War Depart- 
ment for the disposal of a very large quantity of surplus 
war material. An audit of this contract has indicated 
that the contractor has underpaid the government in 
the amount of nearly $2,000,000. This case is in the 
hands of the Department of Justice. 

Production contracts were made by a branch of the 
War Department with a large corporation for a certain 
class of war material. An audit of these contracts has 
demonstrated that this contractor has been paid about 
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$9,600,000 for which no services were rendered or prop- 
erty delivered. This case is also in the hands of the 
Department of Justice. 

There is a case of contracts with a corporation to 
which materials were supplied by the government and 
not accounted for by the corporation, either in articles 
delivered or materials otherwise returned to the govern- 
ment. This little oversight on the part of the contractor 
involves a matter of nearly $1,500,000. 
the Department of Justice. 

Again, a contractor had two contracts with the gov- 


This case is in 


ernment, one of which provided that the contractor 
should material, while the 
other contract provided that the contractor should fur- 
nish his own material. An contracts 
shows that the government material was used on both 
contracts. This involved a little matter of $700,000. 
There is another case of a contract for the sale of sur- 
When shipments were made to gov- 


be furnished government 


audit of these 


plus war supplies. 
ernment arsenals the government was to pay the freight. 
An audit reveals the fact that under this provision the 
government has paid approximately $30,000 in freight 
to private manufacturers. Still more interesting, this 
same contract provided that the price to be paid for the 
material by the government was to be determined to a 
considerable extent by commercial sales during the 
period of the contract. The contractor furnished state- 
ments covering the amount of such sales, which state- 
ments were used as the basis upon which he made his 
payments to the government. When an audit of the 
contract was undertaken and the contractor was called 
upon to show the correctness of these figures, he stated 
that they were made without first-hand knowledge on 
his part and that he understood that the basic papers 
upon which these figures were based had been destroyed. 
The approximate amount involved here is $2,200,000. 

These are only samples of a patriotism used as a 
refuge for scoundrels. When this 
remark to Samuel Johnson, our own war, known as the 
American Revolution, had not been fought. These are 
indications that the same attributes of the human spirit 
familiar to Dr. Johnson still survive. 

In the presence of such discoveries it is an easy matter 


Boswell attributed 


to become pessimistic. Because of such things there is 
a marked despair in the conversations and writings of 
But they who despair fail to see the other side 


It will be noted that all of these cases 


the day. 
of the shield. 
here referred to have been discovered. The conscience 
of the nation, expressed in this instance by the Auditing 
Division of the War Department, has discovered the 
offenders. Our government is prosecuting them under 
the law. Justice is at the job. Furthermore, patriot- 


ism, real patriotism, blushes in shame. 
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N INTERNATIONAL HOUSE for the entertainment of 
foreigners studying in New York City is planned 

by the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of that place. 
It is proposed that men and women from every land 
who are studying in the colleges of America will be 
welcome to this common home. Harry E. Edmonds, 
executive secretary of the club, informs us that the new 
home will accommodate five hundred students with 
living rooms, assembly and social rooms, cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, and reception rooms. The 
funds for the new building, which is to be erected on 
University Drive, opposite Grant’s Tomb, have been 
contributed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. We are in- 
formed that there were more than 1,400 students from 
seventy-five countries studying in forty-three higher in- 
stitutions in the city of New York last year, and that 
the number is constantly increasing. 

The Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club has for eleven 
years been promoting international understanding and 
good will by holding various kinds of gatherings. These 
include “national nights,” with the music, manners, 
and customs of different nationalities; dinners in 
American homes; Sunday suppers at which prominent 
persons speak on timely topics to a cosmopolitan gather- 
ing. Of course, there are other social, educational, and 
religious meetings. It iv most fortunate that such an 
institution is to be established under such circumstances 
in the metropolis of our nation. It occurs to us to sug- 
gest that a similar institution would meet a similar 
demand, render a similar service, perhaps on a larger 
scale, if located in the city of Washington. Many for- 
eign students visit New York; all of them come to 
Washington. 

AN IreLaNp put her house in order? Both pessi- 
+ mists and optimists are attempting to answer. 
We are told that the Ulster border is becoming gradually 
worse. ‘The Border Commission are not helping mat- 
ters. Hostilities are rampant along both sides of the 
line. War is being waged. Refugees are fleeing. 
Trenches are being dug, bridges blown up. 





oS of our magazines just struggling into being, 
speaking of the Washington Conference, voices its 
editorial opinions in such self-explanatory language as: 


“A representative parliamentary body that knew its 
duty would decline to ratify the Ten Commandments if 
they came before it with the endorsement of the British, 
French, Japanese, and American delegates to the Wash- 
ington Conference. . . The formal treaties which 
are to be canvassed in the Senate are of no importance 
whatever; they are mere measures of convenience, and 
will be treated accordingly by the subscribing nations. 
Bluff they are, and unto bluff they will return.” 
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We are not surprised to find elsewhere in the editorial 
columns of the same number of this periodical such 
soul-stirring utterances as the following: 

“The simple fact is that all the proceedings connected 
with the making and administration of statutory law 
are deserving of contempt and are getting it; and the 
only way to redeem them from contempt is by changin, 
their character. Mere abuse of jurymen and rodomon- 
tade about the Bolshevik spirit does not do this. If 
judges desire honest jury service from honest citizens, 
let them rather move towards making over our legisla- 
tive and administrative system into something which 
honest citizens can respect.” 

When the “most profane man of our most profane 
State” found that all of his potatoes had rolled out over 
the broken tail-board of his wagon just as he had reached 
the top of the long hill, his only comment to his ex- 
pectant onlookers was: “There ain’t no language fit for 
such an occasion.” 


LANSON B. Hovucuron, our newly appointed Am- 

bassador to Germany, is striking an international 
note much needed by our hate-torn world. It is diffi- 
cult to realize that the war is over. It should disturb 
us to find that we are still nourishing this hate. Our 
new Ambassador to Germany is right—“We cannot be 
happy as a nation if our fellow-citizens of German an- 
cestry are unhappy and embittered.” We may still pro- 
claim Germany’s guilt, but to continue our hatred of all 
things German is to nourish a moral injury more to 
ourselves than to the Germans. Ambassador Houghton 
is even more correct when he says, “Hatred serves no 
useful purpose.” One of the traits in the character of 
the Atlantean Lincoln, a trait which makes him great 
in our eyes, was his freedom from malice toward the 
people of the South. The same is true of Grant. It’s a 
fine pride in the man of the North that he nourishes no 
hatred for the man of the South. It is a similar source 
of self-gratulation that the man of the South has for- 
gotten his hatreds of the man of the North. It is im- 
possible to measure this hatred, either among curselves 
or among our enemies of the war. We know that it 
exists. We know that it is unworthy. We know that it 
perpetuates the ills we long to get rid of. 





HE Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union is, 

fortunately, likely to receive from the United 
States Government $4,000 as this year’s contribution to 
the work of the Union. The annual sum heretofore has 
been $2,000, with the exception of a short period when 
it was $2,500. Encouragement that the amount this 
year is to be $4,000 lies in the fact that the Departments 
of State and Justice appropriation bill, carrying the 
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item of $2,000, has, upon the motion of Representative 
Burton, of Ohio, been amended to read $4,000. The 
original item read: “For the contribution of the United 
States toward the maintenance of the Bureau of the 
Interparliamentary Union for the promotion of inter- 
national arbitration at Brussels, Belgium, $2,000.” The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House have re- 
ported a bill, H. R. 10213, recommending that the 
amount for the Interparliamentary Union be $4,000. 
In support of his proposed amendment and of the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Burton pointed out that the Interparliamentary Union 
is of increasing importance; that there is a reliance on 
the United States for leadership in it; that it enables 
them to maintain a close touch with foreign countries; 
and that it is of especial importance in the promotion 
of good will. This action by the Congress will operate 
most beneficially in the legislatures of other lands; but, 
furthermore, it will encourage the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union throughout the world. It is an- 
other evidence of the fact that the United States is 
neither insular nor unmindful of the weal of other 


nations. 





THE GENOA CONFERENCE AND 
BRITAIN’S PART 
By DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 


(Below is the text of the notable speech made by Mr. 
Lloyd-George in the House of Commons on April 3. It is re- 
printed through the courtesy of the New York Times.—THE 
EDITOR. ) 


ERHAPs the House will permit me to thank it for the 
very kindly indulgence it extended to me during the 
short period of enforced rest which I have been endeavor- 


ing to enjoy. (Laughter.) I am afraid I was pelted 
with crises during that period, but the House itself 
seems to have taken no part in that new form of popular 
entertainment. 

The resolution which I have the honor to move is very 
much of the same character as the resolution which was 
moved before the Washington Conference; but it gives 
the public an opportunity of approving of the objects 
and purposes of and delegates to the Genoa Conference. 
It also affords the House an opportunity of disapproving 
of either one, or two, or three. 

I have been informed in quarters where I get all in- 
formation about myself—I mean the press—that this 
resolution is not the original resolution which I sub- 
mitted to the judgment of my colleagues ; that it is com- 
pletely transformed, or, as it is called, revised. As a 
matter of fact, it is exactly the resolution which I sug- 
gested a fortnight ago, and my colleagues were good 
enough to accept in the very form in which I submitted 
it for their acceptance. 

There are conflicting criticisms of this proposal aris- 
ing from an infinite variety of amendments which have 
been tabled. Some suggest it is going too far. There 
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are more numerous critics who suggest that it does not 
go far enough. And probably they both agree that the 
particular delegation which is to go to Genoa is not the 
one which will meet acceptance from Parliament. ( Hear, 
hear!) That shows I am a very fair interpreter of the 
criticisms of my political opponents. 

If the resolution is defeated for any reason, whether it 
is because the purpose of the conference is not accept- 
able, because the policy and principles which are laid 
down do not meet with the approval of the House, or be- 
cause the House of Commons would prefer there should 
be another delegation to represent this country at Genoa, 
then it will be equivalent to a vote of no confidence in 
the government. (Opposition cheers.) 


; THE ISSUES INVOLVED 


Why has the conference been summoned? ‘The issues 
involved and principles and purposes are set forth in 
great detail in the Cannes papers, which have been 
circulated to the House and which members have had 
full opportunity of perusing. In fact, there is nothing 
I can say which would add to the information contained 
in these documents and I am not sure I can do anything 
to elucidate them. 

The conference has been called to consider the problem 
of reconstruction of economic Europe, devastated, 
broken into fragments by the devastating agencies of 
war. Europe, the richest of all countries, the continent 
which possesses the largest amount of accumulated 
wealth and certainly the greatest machinery for produc- 
tion of wealth, and the largest aggregate of human 
means, with highly civilized needs and with highly 
civilized means of supplying those needs, and therefore 
Europe the best customer in the world and of the world, 
has been impoverished by the greatest destruction of 
capital that the world has ever witnessed. 

If the European countries had gathered together their 
mobile wealth in one pyramid and set it on fire, the 
result could hardly have heen more complete, as far as 
the capital wealth of Europe is concerned. International 
trade has been disorganized through and through, the 
recognized medium of commerce, exchange based on 
currency, has become almost unworkable. Vast areas 
upon which Europe had hitherto depended for a large 
proportion of its food supplies and its raw materials are 
completely destroyed for all purposes of commerce. 


NEW ARTIFICIAL RESTRICTIONS 


The nations, instead of co-operating to restore it, are 
broken up by suspicions and are creating difficulties and 
new artificial restrictions. Great armies are ready to 
march, and the nations already overburdened with taxa- 
tion are having to bear additional taxation which the 
maintenance of these huge armies, to avoid suspected 
dangers, has rendered necessary. 

Genoa has been summoned to examine the best method 
of restoring order out of this welter and recovering pros- 
perity out of this desolation. 

The purposes are very fully set forth in this document. 
It is the press notice—if the honorable members would 
do me the kindness, if they have the papers with them, 
of just looking at the first notice which was issued 
officially by the conference, which was a story carefully 
prepared by the ministers and experts; every word of it 
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has been very thoroughly considered. There they will 
find every purpose of this conference fully and carefully 
set forth categorically and in detail. 

The first condition, which is of prime importance in 
the reconstruction of Europe, is to establish the relations 
of all countries on a basis of stable and enduring peace. 

Then it proceeds to point out the financial methods 
which are necessary to meet the abnormal financial con- 
ditions in Europe due to debased and inflated currency 
and to the breakdown of exchange, the question of the 
position and status of central banks and banks of issue, 
the question of public and private credits, the question 
of transfer restrictions and of the technical assistance 
which is to be given to the countries. They are all set 
forth in very great detail in that particular document. 


LIMITATIONS IMPOSED 


Before I come to dwell upon—lI will not say all these 
points; that would be obviously impossible, but on the 
principal objects of the conference—I should like to 
preface my statement by a reference to the limitations 
imposed on the scope of the conference. 

The objection to the Cannes resolutions is not to what 
we are seeking to achieve, not to the fact that we haye 
invited all the nations of Europe there, but to the fact 
that there are certain limitations on the scope of discus- 
sion, and the honorable members who are associated with 
the mover of the amendment, Mr. Clynes, object to those 
limitations. As those limitations are very important, I 
think I had better dispose of them at once. 

I observe there were certain questions pressed last 
week by Mr. Asquith, whose absence I regret, with re- 
gard to what passed between the French Prime Minister 
and myself at Boulogne, and I understand that it is 


inferred that no limitations were introduced at the 
Boulogne conversations. That is not the case. There 


were no fresh limitations introduced at all. The limita- 
tions were the limitations which the honorable members 
will find embodied in this document. “Without injury 
to existing treaties.” It is all summarized in that 
phrase. 

These are not Boulogne limitations; they were intro- 
duced at Cannes. It would have been quite impossible 
to give a unanimous invitation from the allied powers 
for the summoning of the conference unless those limi- 
tations had been introduced, and I think these are just. 
I do not believe that such a body as is summoned to meet 
at Genoa could properly consider revision of existing 
treaties, even assuming that it is desirable. 

EUROPE’S ECONOMIC POSITION 

Take the two great questions which affect the eco- 
nomic positions of Europe, the two great questions em- 
bodied in the treaties, around which controversy and 
criticism are always ranged. One is the question of 
boundaries—the fact that Europe has been re-established 
and reorganized and that its economic limits have been 
broken up. The second is the question of reparations. 

Let me just point out what the rearrangement of the 
boundaries of Europe comes to. In the main they were: 
Alsace-Lorraine restored to France; Poland resurrected, 
for instead of being divided among three great empires 
it became an independent national unit; the third was 
recognition of the independence of the Slavonic popula- 
tions of Austria-Hungary. These are the three great 
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changes. Is there one of these provisions that any sec- 
tion of the House would wish to go back upon? If not, 
it is no use criticizing the treaties of Versailles and St. 
Germain because they readjusted the boundaries of 
Europe, unless you are prepared to say at the same time 
it was an unjust distribution. 

But there is no doubt these changes added a new 
economic complication. The moment you create a new 
national unit, it is the desire of that unit that it should 
be a fiscal unit, that it should be an economic unit; and 
that has added one of the most serious complications to 
the economic situation in Europe. But obviously the 
Genoa Conference is not the place to enter into a revision 
of the boundaries which have been set up by treaties of 
that kind. 


QUESTION OF REPARATIONS 


I come to another limitation which has been urged 
with greater force than the one I have alluded to about 
the boundaries, and that is the question of reparations. 
The trouble in Europe has been attributed largely to the 
reparations exacted by the treaties of 1919. Those 
treaties did not create the reparations trouble. It is due 
to the fact not that you are asking reparations, but that 
there is something to repair. 

If you alter the Treaty of Versailles, you do not wipe 
out reparations, you transfer them from Germany to 
France, England, and Belgium, but in the main to 
France. You would transfer the burden from the 
60,000,000 of people who are responsible for the devas- 
tation to 40,000,000 who are victims of the devastation. 
(Ministerial cheers.) So tt is no use criticising the 
reparations. 

The point is, the damage is there. Has it to be made 
up and who is to pay it? If Germany does not pay it, 
France, England, and Belgium must pay. There is a 
very considerable difference between the payment of an 
external debt and the payment of internal obligations, 
and there are two considerations undoubtedly which 
ought to be borne in mind when you come to deal 
with the problem of reparations. 

If we insist on payment by a war-exhausted country, 
it should be by no means confined to Germany. The 
second consideration is that Germany’s ultimate capacity 
to pay must not be judged by her capacity at this mo- 
ment, when, in common with the rest of Europe, she is 
struggling to recover from the exhaustion of the war. 
These two considerations must be taken into account 
whenever you are judging the problem of reparations, 
and neither of these questions will be judged at Genoa. 


VERSAILLES TREATY MACHINERY 


They ought to be judged by the machinery of the 
Versailles Treaty, which is very elastic. France could 
not possibly forego the right, which she has won at so 
much cost, to have adjudication in accordance with the 
treaty. I do not believe it would be fair to ask her, 
and she certainly could not be expected to submit to 
the judgment of a conference at which not merely Ger- 
many but Austria, Hungary, Russia, and the neutrals 
were to be represented. At any rate, it would be unfair 
to ask France to submit to a judgment vitally affecting 
her existence when she has her treaty rights in respect 
of reparations. 
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I have dealt with these two problems because | 
thought it important to make them clear at the outset, 
and also because they seemed to be the main subject of 
indictment against the proposals which I am submitting 
on behalf of the government. Now I come to the main 
theme in the conference, the establishment of peace 
credits, currency exchanges, transport, the machinery 
of international trade. 

Many conferences have been held to discuss these 
questions, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
at Brussels, Barcelona, and Geneva. They accomplished 
a good deal. Each of them advanced matters, but they 
did not accomplish all they sought to achieve. I am 
not criticizing them for that reason ; I am not criticizing 
these conferences because they did not achieve all that 
their promoters had hoped. 


CONFERENCES JUSTIFIED 


Some progress was registered by each. It is a mistake 
to imagine that because a conference has not achieved 
everything it has been promoted to consider, therefore 
that conference has failed. If you proceed upon that 
assumption, Europe will never be restored. 

You must not be too easily cast down or disappointed. 
There must be patience, perseverance, and continuity. 
If any progress is made toward a solution by any par- 
ticulur conference, that conference has justified its 
existence. 

I do not understand this condemnation of conference 
coming from the Labor Party. They have been brought 
up on conferences. (Laughter.) In fact, they are their 
methods of letting off overpressure of steam. Their 
views always have been that in a multitude of confer- 
ences there is safety, if not wisdom. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sexton: Imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. 

Mr. Luoyp-GrorGe: Therefore I cannot understand 
their protest against conferences. I would earnestly ap- 
peal to all those who are disposed to criticize conferences 
to hesitate before they tie their hands in advance. This 
government will not last forever. (Ironical cheers and 
laughter.) I have been assured that we are a dying 
coalition, and I therefore have the privilege of a dying 
minister to give my last words of advice. (Laughter.) 


UTTERS WORD OF WARNING 


I do not know who will succeed us (more laughter), 
but I should say their complexion will be piebald. Judg- 
ing from the criticisms of these conferences that appear 
in the papers, I should say that the new government 
will have its principles enunciated and expounded by 
the Morning Post, the Daily Herald, the Westminster 
Gazette, the Daily Mail, and Comic Cuts. (Laughter.) 
I do not mention the Times, for it is only a tasteless 
rehash of the Daily Mail. But I should like to utter 
one word of kindly warning to this grotesque conglom- 
erate not to tie their hands in advance about confer- 
OM 2 + * 

At Genoa there will be gathered together representa- 
tives of nearly 30 nations. You may say, what is the 
need of so momentous a gathering? Because Europe, 
as a result of the war, from the Atlantic to the Urals, is 
a devastated area. Some countries suffered more, some 
suffered less; but there is no country at the moment 
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which is not suffering from the consequences of the 
great war. 

What is the first problem—I do not say the first in 
importance, but one of the most essential with which 
we have to deal? It is the restoring of the machinery 
of international trade. All those who have been engaged 
in international trade know what a complicated machine 
it is; how delicate, how fragile, and how it took centuries 
of constant effort to build it up and to improve it. It 
was working well before the war, but it is now exactly 
as if a bomb had been thrown into the machine and 
shattered it. 

There are improvisations. 


METHODS OF BARTER 


We have had in some countries to fall back upon 
primitive methods, methods of barter. Commerce be- 
tween certain countries is where it was thousands of 
years ago. 

Why? Because we have not got the complicated, fine, 
and delicate machinery we had before the war. It is no 
longer working between the nations. What is the effect ? 
Any one who will look at the figures of international 
trade can see for himself. 

Last year our international trade was only 50 per cent 
of what it was before the war. The international trade 
of Germany was about 25 per cent. The percentage of 
French trade was lighter by 57 per cent; that was due 
to the fact that Alsace-Lorraine and the Sarre Valley 
had been added practically, for economic purposes, to 
France, and the exports from those regions have been 
added to French exports. But still, apart from that, the 
export trade of France is probably down one-half. 

That necessarily affects home markets. We are a 
country dependent more probably upon international 
trade than any other country in the world. Thirty per 
cent of the output of this country is exported, or, at 
least, it was before the war. Last year 24 per cent of 
the output was exported. In addition to that, we have 
invisible exports very considerably reduced last year. 
That depresses the home market, because the popula- 
tion have not the same means of purchasing goods if 
they are deprived of that great trade of buying and sell- 
ing and carrying abroad. Therefore this is the prob- 
lem of most vital importance to the population of this 
country. 

TRADING WITH THE COLONIES 


There is another aspect which I would like to bring 
to the notice of the House, because it has a great bear- 
ing upon what we are proposing at Genoa. We are often 
asked the question, “If you have lost your trade in 
Europe, cannot you make it up by trade with your 
colonies and other parts of the world?” 

The world is one trade unit. (Cheers.) Customers— 
our customers—depend on their sales to pay for goods 
that we sell them. Take India. The purchases of 
India in this country have gone down very considerably. 
India is not buying from this country what she bought 
before the war. There is no doubt at all that the 
organized opposition to British trade there has some- 
thing to do with it, but the reason is that India has al- 
ways paid us for goods we sell her by the proceeds of 
her sales to other European countries. She pays us 
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from what she gets by selling to Germany, France, 
Austria, and Russia. In 1913 she sold £60,000,000 of 
tea to Russia alone and other commodities as well. 

Therefore the trade of Europe is of the greatest im- 
portance, not merely directly, but indirectly, and unless 
you are prepared to restore the trade of Europe as a 
whole, our purchasers will not be in a position to pay 
for commodities which they get from us. That applies 
to India as well as to Australia, the Argentine, and 
every part of the world. 

The fact that international trade has broken down ts 
one which has affected this country very specially, and it 
is not merely because Europe is impoverished, but be- 
cause machinery has been shattered. Cables have been 
cut. Trade is dependent upon currencies, exchange, 
and credit, and they have all broken down. 


DIFFICULTIES FROM FLUCTUATIONS 


I wonder whether some of my honorable friends who 
are not actually engaged in business with Europe have 
realized the enormous difficulty of doing business with a 
country whose exchange fluctuates not merely from 
month to month and week to week, but from day to day. 

I am told that in Vienna a housewife has to consider 
in the morning whether she will pay her bills in the 
forenoon or in the afternoon. The same thing, I believe, 
applies to other capitals, where, between dates when an 
order is given and delivery, exchange may change by 10, 
100, or 200 per cent. It is almost impossible for any 
one to do business under those conditions. 

What is the reason currency has gone adrift? It has 
broken from its moorings; it is drifting helplessly. One 
of the first things to be attended to is the restoration of 
exchanges. We must have a sound basis to proceed upon 
in this country. Wonders have been achieved in this re- 
spect, and I think great credit is due to the Lord Privy 
Seal and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for pursuing 
under great difficulties a very sound financial policy. 

But before trade can be fully restored it must have 
established everywhere convertibility of currency into 
gold, or its equivalent—convertibility of liquid assets 
lodged in banks of a country maintaining a free gold 
market. That will involve the revaluation of currency. 
The world cannot afford to wait until currency is re- 
stored to par. What matters is stabilization at a figure 
that can be maintained and which will, therefore, con- 
stitute a reliable basis of international commerce. That 
is one of the problems which will have to be considered 
at Genoa. 

In order to achieve that, one of the first considerations 
is to induce the nations to balance their budgets. Until 
they do that, new issues of currency will debase cur- 
rency, and exchange will become wilder and wilder. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


That is a matter on which pressure could undoubtedly 
be exercised at a great international conference of the 
leading ministers of the various nations. 

But, above all, it is essential that there should be real 
peace among the nations. Until that is established 
traders, financiers, and merchants are unnerved. 

The gathering of armies on frontiers—red armies, 
white armies, and armies of many other colors—leads 
me to, perhaps, the most controversial part of the issues 
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that will come before the Genoa Conference, and that is 
the question of peace in Russia and peace with Russia. 
I am here approaching a subject where legitimate preju- 
dices perhaps cloud reason. 

The doctrine, demeanor, and actions of the Bolsheviki 
have been of a character that has excited wrath and just 
anger and made it exceedingly difficult to exercise calm 
and composed judgment when we come to deal with 
Russian problems. 

Pitt was confronted with exactly the same problem 
over 100 years ago. A revolution provoked by intolerable 
wrong led to the wildest excesses and created bitter and 
fierce resentment in this country. He had to consider 
whether it was possible to make peace with men respon- 
sible for excesses. He first of all endeavored to make 
peace with the French revolutionaries in 1796 and he 
failed. He sent plenipotentiaries for that purpose in 
1797. Failure was due to the French delegates making 
impossible claims. The doctrine which he then laid 
down was that, however odious was the character of the 
government, if peace was desirable it was anxiously to 
be sought. 

Those are the principles on which we should proceed 
in approaching this difficult and dangerous topic of 
endeavoring to make peace with a government whose 
principles are just as odious, whose actions are just as 
loathsome, as the actions of the Terrorists in 1792 and 
afterward in France. Mr. Pitt failed, entirely through 
the fault of the French Revolution. He had an em- 
barrassment which I am not suffering from. He had a 
good many “die-hards” in his cabinet. -(Laughter and 
cheers.) In fact, I believe the most brilliant member of 
his cabinet took very extreme views upon that subject. 


EUROPEAN PEACE ESSENTIAL 


But in spite of that difficulty with which he had to 
deal, a difficulty I am absolutely free from (laughter), 
Mr. Pitt put forward these proposals, and it was only 
the folly of the French revolutionaries that was respon- 
sible for the consequences. 

Mr. Pitt realized that unless peace was made with 
the French revolutionaries there would be no peace for 
many long, devastating years, and there was none for 
18 years after that failure. 

Well, we are not at peace until peace is established. I 
am going to speak quite frankly: I do not believe we are 
going to restore trade, business, and employment until 
you have peace throughout the whole of Europe. There 
will be a constant element of disturbance, trade will not 
go on, and the nerves of commerce will be shaken. 

There are constant rumors of great armies being built 
up of hordes of savage revolutionaries, ready to burst 
upon Europe and reduce the countries of Europe to the 
same condition. I hope this will be treated seriously 
(cheers), because I am sorry to say that these rumors 
are not without some foundation—hordes of revolution- 
aries to reduce the countries of Europe to the same ter- 
rible condition of famine, pestilence, and desolation 
which afflicts Russia. 

Naturally, there is great apprehension. You cannot 
tell what is happening. There it is an impenetrable 
jungle. One of the evils of a revolution is that all opin- 
ions about a revolutionary country partake of the vio- 
lence of the revolution itself, whether they are for revo- 
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lution or against it. There are no moderate opinions 
about a revolution in a country, never. 


DANGER OF RUMORS 


Whether these rumors are true or whether they are 
unfounded, whether they are inventions, or whether they 
are exaggerated, I cannot tell. This I know: in trade 
and business, rumors are facts. Whether they are facts 
or not in themselves, I am sorry to say, does not make 
all the difference it ought to. The mere fact that there 
is a rumor which is ereated makes trade impossible. 
What difference will this make? First of all, if a trader 
is introduced there, he will know the facts. In the sec- 
ond place, if he is once introduced there, it will be to 
the interest of the country itself to retain him, and they 
will not retain him if these rumors are true. 

There is another thing: The fact of your having these 
great revolutionary armies, or the belief that they exist, 
is used as an excuse or made to be real justification for 
huge armies in other countries. There was refusal to 
discuss the question of land armaments at the Washing- 
ton Conference, and one of the reasons given was that 
there was the enormous Red army in Russia which men- 
aced Europe, and therefore no country in Europe could 
reduce its land armies. They will never be reduced until 
there is peace in Europe. 

Another reason is that Europe needs what Russia can 
supply. Before the war a quarter of the exportable 
wheat supply of the world came from Russia. Millions 
of tons of barley and rye and great quantities of the flax 
required in Europe, half the world’s output of hemp, 
and half the timber imported into the United Kingdom 
came from Russia. Russia, in fact, is the greatest un- 
developed continent in the world. 

It has labor. It needs capital. It will not get capital 
without security, confidence, and peace, internal as well 
as external. Germany cannot pay the full demands of 
reparations until Russia is restored. 


CANNES CONDITIONS 


What are the conditions laid down at Cannes? I am 
not yet going through them in substance. 

They mean that Russia must recognize all conditions 
imposed and accepted by civilized communities as the 
test of fitness for entering into the comity of nations. 
She must recognize her national obligations. 

The country which repudiates her obligations because 
she changes her government is a country we cannot deal 
with, certainly in these days when governments change 
so often. 

Russia cannot pay immediately. Nobody expects that 
she can. M. Poincaré said the other day that he acknowl- 
edged France’s debt to America, but if she were called 
upon immediately to pay she could not do so, owing to 
her position. That is equally true of Russia. But she 
must shoulder the responsibility as France and Britain 
have done, and acknowledge it. The moment she dees 
that, it adds to its value. The mere possibility has in- 
creased the value already. In France there are millions 
of frugal people who have their savings in Russian se- 
curities. It is impossible for France to deal on equal 
terms with a country which declines to acknowledge its 
obligations. Where the property of our nationals has 





been confiscated, it must be restored, if not destroyed, 
and I am told that there is a good deal still there. I 
was told by a gentleman the other day who has some 
property there that the factories are still there. The 
property must be restored, and compensation paid for 
what has been destroyed. 

Impartial tribunals must be established, with free ac- 
cess to them by the nationals of all countries, and these 
tribunals must not be creatures of the executive. There 
must be complete cessation of attacks upon the institu- 
tions of other countries. (Cheers.) There must be an 
understanding that there will be no aggressive action 
against the frontiers of their neighbors. The compact 
which is embodied in the League of Nations will have to 
be extended in principle to Russia, so that Russia shall 
undertake not to attack her neighbors, and her neighbors 
must undertake a corresponding obligation not to attack 
her frontiers. The only difference would be that I do 
not think we could undertake the responsibility we have 
under clause 10 of the League of Nations of defending 
her frontiers if they are attacked. 


WILL RUSSIA ACCEPT TERMS? 


Is Russia prepared to accept these conditions? There 
are indications of a complete change of attitude. The 
famine has been a great eye-opener to Russia as to her 
dependence upon her neighbors and as to the futility of 
the scheme of things which the Soviet Government has 
propounded as the method of solving the problems of 
life. New decrees recognize property, set up courts, and 
acknowledge responsibilities. 

I would call the attention of the House to a very re- 
markable speech in which this new policy was pro- 
pounded. It was propounded on November 1, 1921, in 
a speech by Lenine. It was an admission of the com- 
plete failure of the Communist system, and in that re- 
spect was a singularly courageous speech. He admits 
they have been wrong, that they have been beaten, and 
points out that the result of Communism has been to 
destroy the very proletariat upon whom they are depend- 
om, . « « 

With capitalism and industrial production goes the 
proletariat, inasmuch as while large capitalist interests 
have been undermined and works and factories stopped, 
so has the proletariat disappeared. With the disappear- 
ance of the capitalist, that of the workman follows. 
That is the doctrine of Lenine, a very remarkable admis- 
sion to make. 

It is worth one’s while to read this very remarkable 
condemnation and exposure of the doctrine of Karl 
Marx. Lenine is not only a living exponent, but the 
greatest exponent of those doctrines. He is the one man 
who has ever tried honestly to put those doctrines into 
operation. He had a whole country at his disposal, a 
country of infinite resources, a population of 120,000,- 
000 or 150,000,000, great armies which have defeated 
all enemies and counter-revolutions. 

He had complete control. There was never a man so 
complete dictator. He tries the experiment, he sees the 
failure, and that the only result has been to destroy the 
very people who are supposed to be the prime benefici- 
aries, the workers. (Cheers.) 
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REAL BASIS FOR PEACE 


If this represents the real determination of Russia in 
its dealings with the world, in its dealings with the West, 
respect for private property, respect for the rights of 
individuals, fair play for those who make investments 
there, acknowledgment of honorable debts incurred by 
people who put their savings, very often of a lifetime, 
into Russian investments, then there is a real basis on 
which we can found peace. 

Russia needs equipment, transport, agricultural im- 
plements, repair of old machinery and provision of new, 
for its mines, for its works. It needs clothing. If such 
a peace is to be achieved, that is if such a peace as I 
have indicated can be achieved, it will be necessary that 
there is substantial agreement among the experts of all 
nations as to the working out of these conditions. Of 
course, the peace will have to be submitted to the House 
of Commons for approval and ratification. 

Now I come to the question which is in the minds of 
a good many of my friends. What recognition of Russia 
would this involve? It would involve no further recog- 
nition until the House of Commons approved, none until 
after approval. The stages of recognition would be 
those which ensued after most of the peace treaties, not 
all. I will explain. 

It would involve access by other countries and their 
nationals to the ports of Russia. It would involve access 
by Russia and her nationals to our ports. Without this 
full legal status, business would be quite impossible. It 
would involve the establishment of the usual agencies by 
which a trader in foreign lands is protected. The nomi- 
nations for these agents must be entirely subject to the 
approval of governments in both cases. 


DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION 


What would it involve in the way of diplomatic recog- 
nition? The feeling has been very generally expressed 
that, before full and ceremonial diplomatic representa- 
tion is accorded, a probationary period should be inter- 
posed. Some diplomatic representation on both sides is 
essential; otherwise business cannot be effectively trans- 
acted or business men protected. It is, however, felt 
that the character and extent of diplomatic representa- 
tion depends not merely on the conditions which Russia 
is prepared to accept, but upon the actual proof which 
she can give us of her bona fides. 

Let me say quite frankly that the way in which some 
of the more important clauses of the trade agreement 
have been violated has not been encouraging. Propa- 
ganda, interference in our countries and in other coun- 
tries in which we are interested, has not ceased as com- 
pletely as we had a right to expect when the document 
was signed. It is not for us to dictate to the Genoa Con- 
ference, but it is necessary that we should indicate be- 
forehand what our views are upon this most important 
subject and upon the policy with which the British dele- 
gates enter the conference. 

Until the House of Commons ratifies, there can be no 
change in the representation or in the extent of diplo- 
matic recognition of Russia. If this agreement is rati- 
fied, then this course will be pursued in the case of Ger- 
many. After signature of treaty, we can proceed by 
steps. The powers wished, in the case of Germany, be- 
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fore exchanging ambassadors, that a reasonable interval 
should intervene to test their bona fides. 


FULL CEREMONIAL RELATIONS 


There will be no full diplomatic representation in the 
case of Russia, as there was in the case of Germany, until 
the powers are satisfied that Russia is really endeavoring 
to carry out the terms of her undertaking. 

That interval is one which is usually established in the 
case of peace between nations. Russia will be repre- 
sented here by a chargé d’affaires until that period, and 
we shall be represented in Russia by a corresponding 
official until such period as we feel it desirable to estab- 
lish full ceremonial diplomatic relations. 

In the case of Germany, that was accorded 12 months 
after the signature of peace and six months after ratifi- 
vation by all the powers. That would represent the 
period of probation which it would be wise to establish 
in the matter of ceremonial diplomatic representation in 
order to receive necessary guarantees, not merely on 
paper but in practice, that the Russian Government in- 
tended not only themselves to honor the obligations of 
the treaty, but that they have established sufficient con- 
trol over the extremists and powerful organizations in 
their midst who are now engaged in challenging the new 
policy of the Soviet Government. 

Those will be the conditions which we propose that the 
British delegation should submit to the Genoa Confer- 
ence. 

Sir CuHarLes YALE: Does that mean one year? 

Mr. Lioyp-Grorce: It means until the powers are 
satisfied that Russia is carrying out in a bona fide spirit 
the obligations which she has incurred. It might mean 
more; it might mean less. It will be left to the powers 
to decide according to the way in which Russia is carry- 
ing out her obligations. That was the case with Ger- 
many before full ceremonial diplomatic representation 
was accorded. . 
THE ALTERNATIVE 

I do not suppose that for some time the full benefit of 
such an arrangement would be reaped, but it would open 
out undoubtedly a new outlook for trade, and the effect 
from the psychological point of view would be great. 

What is the alternative? The alternative is that you 
should do nothing until one day it is reported that the 
Soviet Government has disappeared and that a govern- 
ment of a totally different character has been set up in 
Russia. When is that going to happen? I have heard 
predictions every year that this government was coming 
to an end in 1919, 1920, 1921. This is 1922. Is any 
one here ready to pledge his political reputation upon 
the prediction that 1922 will see the government out, or 
even 1923? Until then nothing will happen. The world 
cannot afford it. 

Are my honorable friends quite sure that if this gov- 
ernment disappears you will have not exactly the same 
experience as you had in the past, or even worse govern- 
ments to succeed it, perhaps a militarist government 
which would embroil Europe? 

It is our business, it is our duty, to see the establish- 
ment of complete peace throughout the whole of Europe, 
with a view to dealing with the serious problems of trade 
and unemployment which are confronting us at the 
moment. 
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THE BY-ELECTION DEFEATS 


I have seen articles in French papers saying this gov- 
ernment in England is losing support and we shall see 
something different. Yes, we suffered a reverse in three 
constituencies. There were three men there (pointing 
to the Labor benches) before election who would have 
voted for the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles in 
all its terms. There are three men there now who will 
vote against it. There were three men there who would 
have voted for a very cautious approach to the Russian 
Government. There are three men in these seats now 
who would vote for unqualified recognition. Let us face 
these facts. 

I have great respect for my honorable friends, al- 
though I do not agree with them; but at the moment 
opinion is not in that direction—it is from that direc- 
tion. We are proposing, I consider, a moderate policy— 
a cautious policy. I am not sure, perhaps, an overcau- 
tious policy. We are doting our best to work in partner- 
ship with France, with whom we worked for four or five 
of the most terrible years that any nation could pass 
through, and we have so far done our best to keep step 
with France in approaching Russia. 

We have taken into account all reasonable prejudices 
against these people who have outraged every sentiment 
that is dear to the vast majority of the people of this 
country. But, believe me, unless peace is made, if we 
fail because these men will not go as far either here or 
elsewhere, the movement is not in their direction, the 
movement is away. Let them be wise in time of pro- 
pounding these measures in all conscience. We believe 
the people of England demand them. Europe needs 
them, the world is crying for them. (Loud cheers. ) 





SOME FALLACIES IN RESPECT TO NEAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 


By JOANNES GENNADIUS, G.C.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Greece to Great Britain 


parT from the disturbance in the value of concepts 

and in the connotation of terms, brought about by 
the shattering effects of the World War; apart from the 
unchecked inroads of slang which, during the last few 
vears, have flooded almost every European language, 
what is very noticeable and worthy of closer examination 
are certain expressions which have gradually become cur- 
rent in journalism in connection with affairs in the East. 
Their wrong attributions convey a misleading concep- 
tion to the lay reader, and gradually become crystallized 
so as to denote accepted facts, whereas they misrepresent 
the events they are supposed to record. Every student 
of language is aware of the powerful influence which the 
form and manner of expression has on the very ideas 
which it is intended to convey. A loose form of lan- 
guage inevitably reacts on the intellect, in the same way 
that chaotic notions can never be formulated in terms 
which may stand the test of rational examination. 


INACCURATE TERMINOLOGY 


Eastern affairs, like the rest of European politics, are 
sufficiently complex without the added terror of a mis- 
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leading terminology. For instance, why use the word 
“Balkans” in a deprecatory sense, as signifying a state 
of affairs in constant unrest and complication—a mix- 
ture of jealousies, lawlessness, upheavals? Even the 
verb to “Balkanize” and the term “Balkanization” have 
been coined to express such a state of things. Now, 
“Balkans” is the Turkish name given to the central 
range of mountains known to the Greeks as the Hamos, 
and no educated or self-respecting Greek would discredit 
himself by speaking of “the Balkan Peninsula,” which 
the Greeks, from time immemorial, know as the Penin- 
sula of the Hemos, or as the Illyrian Peninsula. That 
the western Europeans have preferred to adopt the un- 
couth Turkish appellation is one of those linguistic 
manifestations which betray the inner workings of the 
mind. It was the policy of the great European powers 
which kept that distressful peninsula in a state of con- 
stant upheaval and ferment for the last two and a half 
centuries. Their mutual jealousies, their rival claims, 
their conflicting policies, some powers bolstering up the 
Porte, while others fomented insurrections never meant 
to result in the liberation of the subject races, which they 
thus cruelly betrayed, their intrigues among the Chris- 
tian States, which they sought to enfeeble and control 
by setting one against the other—these were the real 
causes for the unsettled state of those unfortunate coun- 
tries. 
THE TURK’S CHANGING ALLIES 


But even in the absence of such irritants, what peace, 
what law, what security, what rest, could have been ex- 
pected under the unspeakable rule of the Turk, whom 
each one of the European powers in turn adopted as an 
ally and cherished as a friend and protector? Inde- 
pendently, however, of these considerations, which in 
justice cannot be stated in milder terms, it may be 
affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that the rest of 
Europe has, for the last half century at all events, been 
more thoroughly “Balkanized” than that southeastern 
peninsula. 

The relations of the western, central, and northern 
European powers have been more troubled, more precari- 
ous, fraught with greater danger, and they resulted in 
more appalling disasters than anything which the rela- 
tions between the States liberated from Turkey can show. 
But one of the prerogatives of the “Great Powers” ap- 
pears to have been to indulge freely in the very acts for 
which they professed horror when they found them oe- 
curring, though in a much less serious form, among the 
lesser European fry. Acquisitiveness, aggressiveness, 
unfairness, intrigue, and violence were viewed as the 
special rights for the strong; but these failings became 
“Balkanism” with the weak. 

“Imperialism” again is tacitly held to be the preserve 
of the mighty; but it becomes a damning offense when 
suspected of a people struggling for freedom and unity, 
as in the case of Greece, to be presently considered. 

Let us first understand what “imperialism” really is, 
in the sense in which this term is used in relation to 
present-day politics. It is the policy of an autocracy, 
and not rarely of a professing democracy, which seeks 
to subjugate and annex peoples and lands of an alien 
race, against their will, as the result of a war of con- 
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quest or of some secret bargaining whereby entire popu- 
lations, their lot and lives, are bartered as chattels. As 
one of the most iniquitous instances of such imperialism, 
I may cite the three successive partitions of Poland be- 
tween Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and the latter coun- 
try’s long-continued Czaristic policy of annexing those 
surrounding States which have now broken away again. 
The Austrian Empire was the outcome of the forcible 
annexation of Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, and Ital- 
ians. The wretched ramshackle edifice which went by 
the name of the Ottoman Empire, with its center in 
what was humorously known as the Sublime Porte, was 
also the product of “imperialism” in an even more ag- 
gravated form, both because of the number of divers 
nationalities held in subjection, and because of the bar- 
barous rule they had to endure as an excuse for govern- 
ment. That rule was incomparably more odious and 
inhuman than that of Austria or even Russia, although 
it found, and finds to the present day, defenders and 
supporters in Christian imperialistic States. 


IMPERIALISM DENOUNCED 


This “imperialism” was denounced during the late 
war by all the Allies, who declared that it was their firm 
purpose to abstain themselves, and prevent others, from 
indulging in it. But while they acclaimed President 
Wilson’s famous fourteen points, they were actually oc- 
cupied in concluding among themselves secret treaties 
of spoliation. The very consciousness that those trans- 
actions were discreditable prevented their publication 
until they were made known, as if by the intervention 
of the Nemesis in a Greek tragedy, through the medium 
of the Russian Bolsheviki—the propagators of commu- 
nistic imperialism. The scope and the bargaining of 
none of these agreements was quite so Shylockian as that 
on the conditions of which Italy was at last gotten to 
participate in the war. The Italian Prime Minister of 
that time admitted, with admirable frankness, that it 
was the pious purpose of “il nostro sacro egoismo” to 
annex tracts of countries and quotas of populations in- 
disputably German, Serbian, and Greek. 


PURPOSES OF THE FASCISTI 


I can instance no truer expression of the guiding spirit 
of this pious purpose than that given by Mr. Charleton 
Beals, who has long resided in Italy and studied the 
country thoroughly. In a recent article on the “Rise of 
the Fascisti in Italy,” * he says of the great and powerful 
Nationalist Party: “In international affairs it advocates 
an aggressive foreign policy, the seizure of the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic, and the consistent pursuit of a 
mild Mediterranean imperialism which will further the 
prosperity of an agrarian, shop-keeping, coastal-trading 
civilization with the minimum of personal sacrifice.” 
And then he goes on to quote Corrado Zolli, the former 
Subsecretary of Foreign Affairs under d’Annunzio in 
Fiume, who in his Giornale di Fiume (p. 137) “ex- 
pressed the current sophism of this imperialism,” as 
follows : 

From the Alps, from the Carso, from the Piava, 
stepped forth a nation of 40,000,000 inhabitants 


has 
{in- 


‘In “Current History” of March, 1922, p. 945. 
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cluding Germans, Serbs, and Greeks, be it remarked], the 
second great continental power of Europe, constricted in a 
land pier that reaches out toward the east and towards 
Africa, seething with energy that will burst over its neigh- 
boring European and African confines; for from Marseilles 
to Tunis, from Trieste to Smyrna, from Alexandria to 
Tripoli, nothing is heard but the language of Genoa and 
Venice, of Bari and Palermo [the four local dialects of 
which places are mutually incomprehensible] ; even the dis- 
tant shores of the two Americas are fecundated with the 
intelligent labor of our people. This nation, sooner 
or later, should and will regrasp its proper post in the world. 


This, if you please, is imperialism with a vengeance; 
for even America is here warned betimes. It would ap- 
pear that imperialism is a disease in a malignant form, 
and contagious. Is it because Italy has, in a certain 
measure, replaced Austria? Yet Italy is the creation of 
the principle of nationalities. If ever that principle pre- 
vailed anywhere, and bore rich fruit, it was in Italy. To 
this day my whole being is deeply stirred and reanimated 
when I think of those days of the “Risorgimento” of 
1859, when as a youth at school I was carried away with 
enthusiasm for Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, and the 
victories of the French at Megenta and Solferino, for 
the liberation of Italy—“our sister,” as we then thought 
and felt! 

Our hatred of Austrian rule was not less intense than 
that of its Italian victims; and it was with great diffi- 
culty our parents and our teachers prevented us taking 
ship to join Garibaldi, as many of our elders had already 
done. And now? How does Italy return that enthu- 
siasm and brotherly love? Does she tolerate that sacred 
principle of nationality to be applied in our case? We 
find her opposed to us at every step. 

During our first Balkan war of 1912 Italians were 
caught flagrante delicto supplying the Turks with secret 
military information. They occupied northern Epiros 
(the cradle of my own family) in favor of the wild Al- 
banians, whom they set against us, and they demanded 
the neutralization of the canal of Corfu. Their assist- 
ance and support of the Bulgars, the bitter enemies of 
Greeks and Serbians, is a matter of notoriety. While 
the World War lasted, they neglected no opportunity to 
oppose every measure favorable to Greece; and in the 
various conferences which followed, the vote of Italy 
and the pleadings of her delegates were steadily and 
categorically recorded against Greece.* Italian hostility 





* We read in “Current History” of May, 1921, p. 204: 

“Not only France, but also Italy, it was revealed early in 
April, had concluded a secret pact with the Turkish Nation- 
alists, while Greece was fighting in Anatolia to enforce the 
terms of the Sévres Treaty signed by all the Allies in com- 
mon. This agreement between Rome and Angora, it now ap- 
pears, Was arranged between Count Sforza and Bekir Samy 
Bey, representing Kemal, during the London conference in 
March [at which Greece was invited to attend!!]. The pact 
itself was signed on March 12. Count Sforza on April 2 
officially informed the Italian Chamber of the signing of this 
treaty, and explained the objects sought to be attained. The 
following week the British Government instructed its Min- 
ister at Rome to ascertain what the provisions of this se- 
cretly concluded compact were. The salient points of the 
treaty, finally published in Rome on April 7, and summarized 
in Paris on April 12, were as follows: . Art. 4. The 
Royal Government of Italy pledges itself to support effect- 
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to everything Greek became a commonplace in politics, 
and a sort of feminine envy of Greek enterprise in the 
Levant gave rise to many a humorous comment. Corfu 
was occupied by the Italians, who signalized their mili- 
tary prowess by landing also a cavalry contingent, for 
the martial display of which that small and hilly island 
was unfortunately found to offer no opportunity, much 
to the disappointment of the cavaliers and to the intense 
amusement of the islanders. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AT CORFU 


A greater disappointment followed, when they had to 
evacuate Corfu, which they dreamed to annex and im- 
perialize, on the plea that erstwhile it had been a Vene- 
tian possession. But it had also been successively Turk- 
ish, and Russian, and French, and British, until Eng- 
land admitted the justice of the persistent demands of 
the Greek islanders to be united to the mother country. 

As regards the Italian claim to various localities in 
the Levant by right of Venetian succession, three impor- 
tant considerations should not be lost sight of: In the 
first place, if such a principle were valid, similar Turk- 
ish claims should also be admitted, and indeed Greece 
might have a claim on Calabria and Sicily, since they 
had once upon a time formed part of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Moreover, Venetian rule in the Levant was so 
repressive and venomous in character that to this day its 
recollection is execrated by the inhabitants even more 
than that of the Turks. 

Finally, the whole course of Italian history shows that 
the mercantile oligarchy which was Venice was never 
essentially Italian ; it coalesced with the French and the 
Germans against Italy and was systematically opposed 
to Italian unity. It is not such claims, nor the preten- 
sions of the extremists to an Italian Corsica, and even 
an Italian Malta, as the ultimate goal of complete Ital- 
ian unity, that will strengthen respect for that Italy 
whom we all admire and love. What service has that 
modern condotieri, d’Annunzio, rendered Italy by re- 
enacting the razzias of the petty princelets of medieval 
Italy and the buccaneering expeditions of Pope Julius 
II? What friends has he secured by his frantic vapor- 
ing against the Allies, culminating in that disgraceful 
ribaldry against a highly placed and respected lady? 
That was not the act of an Italian patriot. 

What advantage or profit can accrue to Italy from the 


ively in relations to its allies all demands of the Turkish 
delegates relative to the Peace Treaty, and especially restitu- 
tion to Turkey of Smyrna and Thrace. On April 2, 
Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, gave in the 
Rome Chamber a comprehensive account of the Near East 
Conference, and said: “I desired to reach an agreement with 
the Turkish delegates on our own economic action in Ana- 
tolia and the Heraclea mining basin, and it was understood 
that the policy of the Italian Government was to proceed in 
perfect harmony and co-operation with the Turkish authori- 
ties. I was able, happily, to conclude an agreement, signed 
on the evening of March 12, by which a vast zone in Asia 
Minor is open specially to Italian economic penetration with- 
out any political aims, and I have secured the sincere and 
cordial co-operation of Turkey, which is convinced of the 
honest and loyal intentions of Italy.” 

The intentions were thus declared to be “honest and loyal” 
in regard to Kemal, the butcher of defenseless old men, 
women, and children. We are left to cogitate on the nature 
of the same intentions in respect to Italy's ally, Greece, 
against whom Kemal was and is still warring. 
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forcibie occupation of the Dodecanese, our twelve Greek 
islands in the A2gean, Greek from time immemorial 
Greek in history, in nationality, in religion, in convic- 
tions and aspirations—the inhabitants of which have 
been loudly protesting against the Italian rule, more 
reactionary, and more repressive than Austrian rule ever 
was in Lombardy and Venetia? Some of the acts com- 
mitted there by the Italians, with a view to stifle the 
patriotic sentiments of the islanders, surpass anything 
recorded during the preceding Turkish rule, and, as 
usual, have had a result exactly contrary to that aimed 
at. Only in the black record it will leave will the Italian 
occupation be a continuation of the Venetian tradition. 

It is now fully ten years since these islands were occu- 
pied “provisionally,” during the Italo-Turkish war, and 
as many solemn promises of evacuation were given in 
formal declarations and treaties, and as often violated. 
Can any rational policy aim at the permanent annexa- 
tion of those Greek islands, situated as they are, within 
Greek waters, bound to us by the closest ties of kinship, 
when, at a time men were less imbued with the principle 
of self-determination, Great Britain became convinced 
of the justice and urgency of allowing the Ionian Islands 
to be joined to the mother country? It is a wise policy 
which takes time by the forelock. 


AID TO KEMALISTS 


No less prudent is it to avoid commitments with the 
moribund and not to provoke the resentment of the 
robust and growing. We would fain believe that the 
assistance, moral and material, so lavishly provided from 
Italian sources for our Kemalist enemies in Asia Minor 
was supplied without the knowledge and connivance of 
the Italian Government. Unfortunately, the evidence 
is all in the contrary sense; so much so that it leaves no 
doubt in our minds that we are in the presence of a fixed 
resolve on the part of Italy to thwart us at every step, 
and to co-operate, short of an actual offensive alliance, 
with each and every one who becomes our opponent. 

It is a sad prospect, so entirely different to that which 
we lovingly looked forward to when the thousands of 
Italian refugees, after the suppressed revolt of 1848, 
were received in our homes as our very brothers; when 
that famous book, Le mie priggioni, which after all re- 
counted plaintively sufferings but mild compared with 
those which the abettors of Khemal now seek to per- 
petuate, was eagerly read in every Greek household; or, 
again, when the whole of Greece was stirred to the quick 
by the campaigns of Garibaldi! We have never forgot- 
ten that truly noble and angelic Italian, Count Santa 
Rosa,® who fought by the side of our fathers and fell like 
a hero on the Greek land that now covers his hallowed 
remains. He must have turned in his grave when his 
countrymen sped to assist those against whom he had 
fought for Greece ! 


NO GREEK IMPERIALISM 


Where, then, is the imperialism of which Greece is 
accused? Which is the land we claim that is not Greek ? 
Which are the populations annexed that have not for 


* Those who wish to know of one of the finest prose poems 
ever written, let them seek it in the superb elegy on Santa 
Rosa which Cousin appended to his French translation of 
Plato. 
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generations prayed and hoped for union with Greece? 
What territory have we occupied in excess of that which 
was declared, after long and searching scrutiny, to be 
essentially Greek? We do not aspire to rank as a newly 
fledged “great power.” On the contrary, the frantic en- 
deavors noticeable elsewhere to qualify as such, by the 
ruthless disregard of all considerations of justice and 
right, remind us forcibly of those upstart women who 
fancy that the first step towards admission to the magic 
circle of “the smart set” is to cast to the winds every 
consideration of decency and all observance of decorum. 
We will not kick over the traces. We abide by the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Sévres. That treaty was drawn 
up after long and laborious examination of all the ques- 
tions it solves. It is invested with the sanction and the 
authority of the signatures of all the Allies.* It is as 
sacred and as binding a pact as the Treaty of Versailles, 
which France at every step declares to be inviolate. 

Latterly, however, the signatory powers have again 
come together to revise the Sévres arrangements, because 
the Turks dislike their provisions, just as the Germans 
abominate the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. And 
in order to satisfy the Turks, who have all along been 
the enemies of the three great powers, they do not resti- 
tute to them any of the Turkish territories they have 
annexed (on the contrary, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Senator Schanzer, coming out of this latest conference, 
expressed his joyful satisfaction that Italy had secured 
fresh advantages in Asia Minor), but they seek to satisfy 
Kemal with territories solemnly awarded to Greece and 
actually conquered by the Greeks at the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of young lives and untold treasure. The Greek 

*The memery of ordinary people in respect to political 
events being proverbially short, especially in these recent 
times, crowded as they are with rapidly succeeding sensa- 
tions, it is as well to append here the following extracts 
from the remarkable reply of the Allies to the pleadings of 
the Turkish delegates against the treaty. That reply is 
signed by the then French Premier (now President of the 
French Republic) and is dated Spa, July 16, 1920. 

“In the opinion of the Allies, Turkey voluntarily joined a 
conspiracy against the liberty of all nations at a time when 
its tyrannical purpose had become revealed to all. 

The Allies are clear that the time has come when it is neces- 
sary to put an end, once and for all, to the empire of the 
Turks over other nations. The history of the relations be- 
tween the Porte and the great powers in the long period be- 
fore the war was one long story of repeated and unavailing 
attempts to put an end to atrocities in Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Armenia, and elsewhere — atrocities which started and 
shocked the conscience of mankind. During the past 20 years 
Armenians have been massacred under conditions of unex- 
ampled barbarity, and during the war the record of the 
Turkish Government in massacre, in deportation, and in 
maltreatment of prisoners of war immeasurably exceeded 
even its own previous record. It is estimated that since 
1914 it has massacred, on the mendacious pretext of an al- 
leged revolt, 800,000 Armenians, including women and chil- 
dren, and has expelled or deported more than 200,000 Greeks 
and 200,000 Armenians from their homes. Not only has the 
Turkish Government failed to protect its subjects of other 
races from pillage, outrage, and murder, but there is abun- 
dant evidence that it has been responsible for directing and 
organizing savagery against people to whom it owed protec- 
tion. For these reasons the Allied powers are resolved to 
emancipate all areas inhabited by a non-Turkish majority 
from Turkish rule. It would neither be just, nor would it 


conduce to lasting peace in the Near and Middle East, that 
large masses of non-Turkish nationality should be forced to 
remain under Turkish rule. 


The Allies can make no modifi- 
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did so at the express invitation of the three great 
powers.® 

In June, 1920, more especially, the few troops with 
which the Allies held Constantinople® were exposed to 
the danger of being swamped by the Kemalists, who had 
almost reached the Bosporus. An appeal was addressed 
to the Greeks. The Greeks had no difficulty in checking 
the enemy, and were on the point of dealing a death blow 
to him, when the three powers ordered them to go no 
further. Their concern was not to save Kemal; they 
(or, as we happen to know, one of them) did not relish 
a decisive victory of the Greek arms. Their vacillations, 
suspicions, and mutual jealousies have thus resulted in 
the strengthening of Kemal! and in the arrogance of his 
present demands. 


‘TURKISH DEMANDS 


These demands may be summarized in the promised 
restitution to the Turks of their “home lands.” In this, 
as in several other matters, the Turks simply exploit the 
ignorance of the general public. What are their “home 
lands”? Every student of history knows that the Turks, 
originally a nomadic race, and even to the present day 
nothing much better than invading squatters, started 
from their true habitat in central Asia and gradually 
dispersed themselves over parts of Asia Minor and of 
eastern Europe. The Turks themselves hold to the tra- 
dition that in Europe they are only sojourning as a gar- 
rison over their Christian subjects. In Asia Minor itself 
cation in the clauses of the treaty which detach Thrace and 
Smyrna from Turkish rule, for in both areas the Turks are 
in a minority. The same considerations apply to the fron- 
tiers fixed between Syria and Turkey. For the same reason 
they can make no change in the provisions which provide 
for the creation of a free Armenia within boundaries which 
the President of the United States will determine as fair 
and just. The provisions concerning Smyrna will in no way 
have the result of restricting the commerce and the trade of 
that port with Anatolia. On the contrary, the inhabitants 
will have the strongest interest in making their town the 
port of the hinterland, and under an honest government will 
serve the interior more effectively than ever. The arrange- 
ment is analogous to that introduced at Danzig. ee 

“In conclusion, the Allies would point out that the treaty 
has not the character attributed to it by the Turkish delega- 
tion. It is true that the treaty strips Turkey of the empire 
which her rulers have so grievously misgoverned. But it 
leaves Turkey a national State with a large and productive 
territory. There is nothing in the treaty to prevent the 
Turkish people from becoming a prosperous nation if they 
reform their ways. Though it is doubtful if the Turks con- 
stitute a majority of its people, the treaty even leaves Con- 
stantinople as the capital of Turkey. In view of the misuse 
made by the Turks of their power in the past, the Allies 
have had grave doubts as to the wisdom of this step. If the 
Turkish Government refuses to sign the peace, still more if 
it finds itself unable to re-establish its authority in Anatolia, 
or to give effect to the treaty, the Allies, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty, may be driven to reconsider this 
arrangement by ejecting the Turks from Europe once and 
for all.” 

*Speaking to the Indian Moslem delegation, Mr. Lloyd- 
George said, on March 24, 1921: “I think we are largely re- 
sponsible for the Greek occupation of Smyrna.” 

°We read in the Paris Matin as recently as October 12 
last: “Both Lloyd-George and Lord Curzon were so strongly 
convinced of the definite triumph of Constantine that the 
head of the Foreign Office went so far as to say to the Presi- 
dent of the French Council: ‘All the same, if the Greeks 
wished tomorrow to occupy Constantinople, I do not see 
what could prevent them.’ ” 
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they are in a majority only in the far interior, the entire 
coastal region, as well as several inland enclaves, being 
peopled by Greeks, the original inhabitants of those 
parts from time immemorial. This region is the Ionia 
of the Greeks, the cradle of Greek civilization, the home 
land of the earliest Greek philosophers, the land which 
claims to have been the birthplace of Homer, the terri- 
tory in which flourished those very cities for the freedom 
of which the Persian wars were waged—Miletus, Cizicus, 
Ephesus, Halicarnassus, Clazomenz, Colossoi, Phoca, 
Smyrna—Smyrna which the Turks themselves to this 
day know and designate as “Giaour Ismir,” Smyrna of 
the Giaours; so manifest and indisputable is the over- 
whelming supremacy of the Greek element in those parts. 
These facts, and the Turkish official statistics confirming 
them, were carefully considered when the Smyrna en- 
clave was awarded to Greece by the Treaty of Sevres. 
The home land, therefore, of the “unspeakable Turk” 
lies in the far interior of Asia Minor, and the sooner he 
retires to whence he came the better for peace, pros- 
perity, and civilization—and for himself also. 


ADRIANOPLE NOT TURKISH 


Another of those falsehoods by which the “truthful 
Mohammedans” have always succeeded in imposing upon 
Europeans, mostly ignorant of Turkish history, is the 
pretense that Adrianople is a Mohammedan sanctuary. 
When the Balkan Allies stormed that fortress in 1913, 
the Grand Vizier, Sait Hilmi Pasha, declared, in a note 
to the European powers, that the very suggestion of ced- 
ing that “sacred city” * would arouse to frenzy Mussul- 
man opinion the world over; for the graves of some of 
the greatest of the khalifs were venerated in the great 
mosque of Adrianople. 

With characteristic gullibility, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, with that readiness with which Turkish false- 
hoods have always found acceptance in certain European 
centers, this myth was re-echoed in the French and Aus- 
trian Turcophile organs of that time, and is now again 
dished up, although it has already been exposed as a 
barefaced lie. When called upon to specify who are the 
holy men buried there, the learned hodjahs, who are the 
ex-officio liars among the Turks, declare that they are 
Murad the First and Murad the Second and one of the 
Selims—the First or the Second ; they are not quite cer- 
tain which of the two. These are oral traditions, of the 
usual Asiatic nebulous kind. But when we come to 
question the great and admittedly Turcophile historian 
of Turkey, Joseph Hammer, we find that both the said 
Murads repose peaceably at Brussa. The First, who fell 
in the battle of Kossovo against the Serbs in 1389, lies 
in a mosque built by himself, and the second in another 
mosque of his own, along with his wife and his sons. 
Hammer (Vol. I, Book 5, p. 180, and Book 12, p. 283) 
quotes as his authorities, among others, the Byzantine 
Greek Ducas. 

"The “Holy Land of Islam” (Jaziral-ul-Arab)—that is, 
the sanctuaries—includes Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, and 
also Najaf, Karbela, Samarra, Kazimain, and Bagdad, but 
hot Adrianople. With the exception of the first three, which 
are universally venerated, the other five places are vari- 
_— regarded by different sects of Mohammedans—Shia, 
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Now as to the uncertain Selims. The first of the 
name died, when on his way from Constantinople to 
Adrianople, on August 22, 1520, and was buried in the 
Fatieh-Dzami (mosque), in Constantinople; and Ham- 
mer (Vol. II, Book 25, p. 16) describes the ceremony, 
saying that the procession entered the city by the 
Edirné-Kapu (Adrian’s Gate). The confusion with 
Adrianople as the place of burial may have arisen from 
this similarity of the name of the gate in question. 

Selim II died in Constantinople in 1574 and was 
buried in the precincts of Santa Sophia, to which edifice 
he had added two minarets. The statement of Hammer 
(Vol. II, Book 37, p. 445) is positive and admits of no 
doubt. He also records that Selim IT is highly honored 
in Adrianople, not as buried there, but as the builder of 
the walls of that city and of its very fine and famous 
mosque bearing his name. Hence the legend that his 
tomb is there. But we have another, and this an au- 
thoritative piece of evidence which finally disposes of 
the myth. The official Calendar (Salnamé) of the Porte 
for 1910 gives short biographical notes of the successive 
sultans, as well as of their place of burial, and in regard 
to the four sultans in question it agrees (pp. 35-37) in 
all respects with the data furnished by Hammer. 

I have dwelt at some length on this subject because 
it is a typical example of the manner in which the 
Turks and their apologists make no scruple in exploit- 
ing the vague notions generally held on Eastern affairs, 
and in distorting historical facts. 


THE KHALIFATE 


With the much discussed but little understood, yet 
vastly exploited, question of the khalifate, I shall deal 
here very briefly, referring those who desire to obtain 
reliable historical information to a treatise issued a 
couple of years ago, in Italian and English, by the 
Italian Foreign Office. This most learned monograph 
was due to the pen of the professor of Arabic in the 
University of Bologna, if my memory serves me right, 
and it establishes beyond dispute that the office of 
khalif had no real importance as a political factor; 
that at an early epoch of Mohammedanism it had al- 
ready been much degraded, and that the Sultan of 
Turkey arrogated to himself the title on the conquest 
of Egypt, where it was held by a menial in the house- 
hold of the Arab ruler of that country; and finally that 
all Mussulmans do not recognize the Sultan’s title to 
that questionable dignity. 

In all this Near Eastern embroglio there is, perhaps, 
nothing more astounding than the pretension of the 
Muslims of India to dictate to the British Government 
the line of policy they should adopt in regard to Turkey. 
The apparent equanimity with which this demand is 
admitted in certain quarters as reasonable is no less 
astonishing. Yet the whole history of world polities 
offers no instance as outrageous. Practically it amounts 
to this: that because out of the 350 millions in India 
some seventy profess a form of Mohammedanism, the 
3ritish Empire is to shape its policy so as to sanction 
the continuance, over millions of Christian people, of 
the most barbarous, tyrannical, and corrupt rule which 
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has desolated the fairest lands in Europe and Asia.* 
Were such a claim admitted, why should not the wishes 
of the Mohammedans of the Philippines be consulted 
by the United States Government in respect to Near 
Eastern affairs, or why should the far greater number 
of millions of the same faith in China not have a voice 
in the revision of the Sévres Treaty? The absurdity of 
the demand is equaled only by the arrogance with which 
it is put forward. Englishmen who are solicitous for 
the dignity and honor of their country resent the insult 
conveyed by such a demand. No one has exposed its 
unreasonableness more completely than my friend and 
coadjutor in the Anglo-Hellenic League of London, the 
Honorable W. Pembor Reeves, who writes: 


“The vast majority of the population of India, the Hindoos, 
have no special concern in the matter whatever. Those of 
them who are agitating are doing so for factious reasons 
which are transparently insincere. The Indian Moslems 
have one ground, and one ground only, for interference— 
the Mohammedan religion. That is their only bond with the 
Turks. They are not akin to them in race; the two races 
are not neighbors, have never been knit by ties of close 
friendship, and are not bound up by common economic, 
financial, or military interests. All the ordinary reasons 
for political amity or legitimate concern are absent. It 
a fact that throughout their history the two races have had 
little to dv with each other, and have cared as little for 
each other. The Indian Moslems have looked on unmoved 
during the two centuries in which the Turkish Empire has 
lost province after province. When, moreover, nearly 
seventy years ago, England undertook a long and costly 
war to protect Turkey against Russia, Indian opinion was 
not conciliated thereby. The reply of India to the Crimean 
War was the Indian Mutiny of 1857. The truth is that the 
political cry that England must befriend Turkey in order 
to please the Moslems of India was invented not so much 
by the Moslems themselves as by English Turcophiles in 
in the Levant, in England, and in India. These partisans 
have dinned the argument into English and Indian ears for 
the last fifty years, and it says much for Indian indifference 
to the subject that the Moslems there did not take it up 
sooner. That they have done so with vigor during the last 
few years is true. But what has been their reason? 
Simply the existence in India of a formidable agitation 
against the British race and rule. The propagandists of 
this have found in the word “khalif’ a sound capable of 


is 





‘In the reply of the Allies to the Turkish memorandum on 
the terms of Peace, M. Clemenceau, who signed that reply 
(Paris, June 25, 1919), made the following memorable re- 
marks: 

“History tells us of many Turkish successes and many 
Turkish defeats. Yet in all these changes there is 
no ease to be found, either in Europe or in Asia or Africa, 
in which the establishment of Turkish rule in any country 
has not been followed by a diminution of material pros- 
perity and a fall in the level of culture. Nor is there any 
case to be found in which the withdrawa! of Turkish rule 
has not been followed by a growth in material prosperity 
and a rise in the level of culture. Neither among the 
Christians of Europe, nor among the Moslems of Syria, 
Arabia, and Africa, has the Turk done other than destroy 
wherever he has conquered. Never has he shown himself 
able to develop in peace what he has won by war. Not in 
this direction do his talents lie. To thinking 
Moslems throughout the world the modern history of the 
government enthroned at Constantinople can be no source 
of pleasure or pride.” 
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appealing to ignorant fanaticism. It seems to be argued 
that, however artificial and insincere the khalifate cry may 
be, and however hostile its authors are to British rule. it 
ought to be yielded to because only so can Indian hostility 
be conciliated. Even were this the it would be a 
huiniliating sacrifice of honor to expediency. But would the 
submission succeed in its purpose? Well-known authorities 
of long Indian experience hold that it would not. They 
know that the anti-British agitators of India are aiming at 
bigger game than Greeks and Armenians. Their set design 
is to discredit the British race, and to break down British 


case, 


rule in India. They differ amongst themselves as to 
methods and pace. Their object is the same and quite un- 
doubted. They are no more likely to be appeased if we 


throw Greece overboard than they were by the decision to 
keep the Turks and their Sultan in Constantinople. What 
has been the effect on them of the abandonment of Armenia, 
the withdrawal from Cilicia, the setting up of an Arab State 
in Mesopotamia, or the very liberal offer lately made to 
Kigypt? Have these events placated them? Certainly not. 
It is safe to say that the return of Ionia and Thrace to 
Turkish tyranny would have no greater effect.” 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND POLITICAL STATUS 


In connection with this subject it should be kept in 
mind that Islamism is the only persuasion which in 
modern times couples religious belief with political 
status. Civilized nations have long ceased to consider 
the possession of a common religion as justifying inter- 
ference by one nation in the affairs of another. But 
TT r , ; ] ~ . 2 ¥ « , ° . 
Turkey is still a theocratic State ;° Turkish law is the 
law of the Koran; and the one link which binds Mo- 
hammedans together is fanaticism, hatred, and contempt 
for the “Giaours.” It is ingrained in them by the 
teaching of the Koran, which preaches constant war 

* But this is denied by Turcophiles, and has been flatly 
contradicted by Yussuf Kemal, the Angora delegate now in 
Europe. Among the various papers dealing with the Near 
Eastern problem, there figures a memorandum bearing upon 
this point from the pen of one who has held the highest 
offices in the East and who is regarded as the highest living 
authority on Islamic and Turkish law. From this memoran- 
dum, which appeared at some length in the London Daily 
Al = 
Telegraph of the 18th of last March, I extract the following 
passages : 

“The fundamental law of the Ottoman Empire of 1876 
provided—in theory—for the protection of the life and 
liberty of all Ottoman subjects, without distinction of race 
and creed; also for the free exercise of all religions. But in 
practice these guaranties remained a dead letter. As for 
civil and political equality, it cannot be realized so long as 
the Ottoman State remains a theoracy based on the Koran, 
which does not admit of equality as between Moslems and 
non-Moslems. Indeed, to such an extent is the personal 





status of Moslems regulated by Koranic legislation that 
while a Moslem man may legally marry a non-Moslem 
woman, a Christian man cannot carry a Moslem woman. 


Not only would such a marriage be null and void, but the 
contracting parties would be liable to severe penalties. This 
is enough to demonstrate the inferiority, the capitis diminu- 
tio, under which non-Moslems labor. . . . Now, the ap- 
plication in Turkey of the same laws to Moslems and non- 
Moslems alike would be as if France, having first declared 
Catholicism to be the law of the State, and the Bible the 
legal code governing marriage, had thereupon appointed 
Catholic tribunals to try French Protestants, Jews, and 
Moslems. As a matter of fact, although France is a secular 


and not a theocratic State, she has instituted special courts 
for her Moslem subjects, who are tried by the Codis ac- 
cording to the Koranic laws.” 
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against the unbelievers. The Prophet said : “T swear by 
God, in whose hand is my life, that marching about 
morning and evening to fight for religion is better than 
the world and everything that is in it; and verily the 
standing of one of you in the line of battle is better 
than supererogatory prayers performed in your house 
for sixty years.” It is a religion of violence and aggres- 
sion, which tolerates the continued existence of un- 
believers only in the condition of slaves. To shed their 
blood is a meritorious act. Hence the periodic massa- 
eres of Christians. During one of these it was recently 
recorded, on unimpeachable authority, that an old Turk, 
who had done his religious duty in slaughtering a num- 
ber of wretched Christians, bid his five-year-old son 
come and bathe his tender hands in infidel blood, so as to 
remember, as he grew up to be a man, that he began 
early to conform with the dictates of his faith. 

Another good and meritorious work for a pious Mos- 
lem is to defile a Christian church in as bestial a manner 
as he is able to do. Forced cireumcisions and con- 
versions to Mohammedanism are publicly celebrated, 
and to violate a Christian girl insures to the perpetrator 
further recompense in Paradise: It is exactly in this 
manner that during their recent outbreak the Moham- 
medan Molhaks in India proceeded against their Hindoo 
neighbors, forcibly cireumcising and converting them 
to Islam. 

Whatever certain Orientalists may say of the theo- 
retical purity of the Mohammedan religion, in practice 
it is a cruel, inhuman, and brutal thing. The inevitable 
results of its application in practice are manifest in 
every land where it has prevailed; and the fact that 
Mohammedanism is the one religion which is most ac- 
ceptable to the savages of Africa on adjuring idolatry 
is eloquent proof of the appeal it makes to the lower 
animal instincts of man. The high level of material 
and intellectual culture attained by the Moors of Spain 
is an exception, traceable to the qualities of the race 
itself and to the surroundings in which it flourished ; 
but that as soon as they returned to Africa their civili- 
zation vanished and they reverted to a state of barbarism 
can be accounted for only by the effects of the belief 
practiced under the original conditions of their life. 


THE CAUSE OF MASSACRES 


As to massacres, as some one has put it humorously, 
“of course there never are (officially) any Turkish 
massacres. It is only the ingrained ferocity of the 
Christian populations which compels the Ottoman gen- 
erals and governors to have them slaughtered in order 
to defend their own mild-mannered coreligionists.” 
But a great and impartial authority, the American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople in 1915-16, Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, was a first-hand witness as to the deliberate 
organization of the massacring of both Greeks and 
Armenians by the Turkish Government. He has pub- 
lished his evidence in a powerful and well-known book, 
“The Secrets of the Bosphorus.” His estimate was that 
up to that date 400,000 Greeks were deported and massa- 
cred, and he adds: “Bedri Bey, the prefect of police at 
Constantinople, himself told one of my secretaries that 
the Turks had expelled the Greeks so successfully, that 
they had decided to adopt the same method to all the 
other races of the Empire” (p. 212). 
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These enormities were perpetrated under the régime 
of the “Young Turks,” the flower of Turkish enlighten- 
ment and culture—Talaat, Enver, and the rest of that 
pack of assassins and criminals, whom western Europe 
greeted at first as the reformers and saviors of the East, 
because they were heavily veneered with the ways of the 
Parisian Café Chantant. Since then the massacres have 
continued unchecked and unequaled in horror, bestial- 
ity, and extent by any enormity which recent history 
has to record. The Armenian race has been practically 
wiped out; and in the Pontus, the coastal region of the 
Euxine, the destruction of the Greeks, established there 
since the expedition of the Argonauts, has presented an 
additional feature of Turkish inventiveness in sav- 
agery—the roasting alive of whole families shut up in 
their houses. 

It is these savages that Monsieur Franklin Bouillon 
has placed, as “high contracting parties,” on a level 
with his glorious and noble country—the France we all 
love so well and admire! It is of these wild beasts that 
panegyrics have again filled and defiled certain western 
European organs of publicity: “What a strange force is 
that of Islam, . which can shake empires, 
shatter kingdoms, and react against the greatest naval 
and military powers of the globe! A strange force, but 
a moral force, an unseizable force, a limitless force.” 
This enraptured French panegyrist was wise not to add 
“a golden force,” for that must have been the kind of 
force that had most impressed him. But he reminds 
me of the debasing and nauseating scenes I witnessed 
in my junior days of service at Constantinople, still 
then the happy hunting ground of Frank adventurers 
hungry for concessions and profitable contracts. To 
secure them, Christian men stopped short of no self- 
degradation before the Turk; some of them were known 
to have prostituted to the pashas even what we hold 
most sacred in family life. I have seen others, men of 
high standing and admitted talent, helplessly surrend- 
ering right judgment and independence of mind to the 
cajolements, the flattery, the attentions, and the Thou- 
sand-and-one-Nights’ entertainments provided for them 
by the wily Turk, thus blasting their past records and 
blackening their reputations. 

These ghastly scenes | witnessed with my own eyes. 
Disgusted and dismayed, I turned away, never again to 
face that cesspool of iniquity, “the Sublime Porte,” that 
crater of confusing vapors and poisonous emanations. 
Alas! we know that they still turn the head of many a 
distinguished officer and public servant from both hemi- 
spheres. 


BALKAN PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
SOLUTION 
By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


N THE last month or two the Balkan question has 

bulked largely among the political subjects discussed 
in the American and European press. The average reader, 
however, approaches the subject with a kind of hopeless 
feeling, much as he feels when called upon to discuss 
the squaring of the circle or the problem of perpetual 
motion. He has so long been accustomed to regard the 
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Balkan question as insoluble and its discussion as a 
completely sterile exercise that he balks as soon as he 
sees the name of the peninsula. The nations inhabiting 
it are regarded as turbulent and bloodthirsty peoples, 
with whom nothing can be done, and their differences 
as irreconcilable. 

This attitude toward the question is, however, com- 
pletely unjustified. The Balkan problem is today 
nearer solution than it ever was in its whole history. It 
sounds like a paradox to say so, but there really never 
was a Balkan question. The question, as we know it, 
was a purely artificial one, and if it had not been for 
outside interference it would have been solved long ago. 
If the Balkan States had been allowed to settle their 
differences themselves, peace would long ago have 
reigned in the Peninsula. 

The misfortune was that behind each of the Balkan 
States was one of the Great Powers, which was using it 
as a catspaw to advance its own interests. Bulgaria 
was backed by the Central Powers, Serbia had Russia as 
her protector, while Greece was under the influence of 
Great Britain and France. If the three Balkan States 
had been left to settle their differences unaided, a solu- 
tion would have been found, either by force of arms or 
by diplomacy ; but whenever it came to a conflict, there 
was always one of the Great Powers ready to intervene 
and prevent its particular protégé receiving the “knock- 
out” blow. The result was that a continual state of 
unrest, created and encouraged by the Great Powers 
for their selfish ends, existed in the Peninsula. 

Up to 1912 one of the chief causes of conflict was 
the presence of the Ottoman power in the Balkans. In 
Macedonia and the Sandjak of Novi-Bazaar were hun- 
dreds of thousands of Slavs and Greeks, whose libera- 
tion from the yoke of the Turkish oppressor was the 
ambition of their compatriots in Bulgaria, Serbia, and 
Greece. So deep was this desire that it accomplished 
an apparent miracle; it caused the Balkan peoples to 
bury their differences in order to make common cause 
against their mutual enemy. Their complete and sweep- 
ing victory over Turkey in 1912 led to the redemption 
of the Christian section of Macedonia and incidentally 
to the liberation of Albania. 

The expulsion of the Turk was an immense step to- 
ward peace in the Balkans. Unfortunately, it did not 
suit the policy of some of the Great Powers, who had 
no intention of allowing the Balkan peoples to escape 
from their tutelage and form a confederation strong 
enough to impose its own policy, militarily and politi- 
cally. Austria and Germany at once made it their busi- 
ness to stir up strife between the Balkan allies, with so 
much success that Bulgaria was induced treacherously 
to attack the Serbs and Greeks. On the night of June 
29, 1913, the Bulgarians, without the slightest warning, 
turned their guns on their allies. This led to the second 
Balkan war, which brought in Rumania, which had long 
claimed as Rumanian the province of the Dobrudja, held 
by Bulgaria. Turkey, too, returned to the charge and 
recaptured from Bulgaria the territory she had just 
lost in Thrace, up to and including Adrianople. 
Rumania wrested the Dobrudja from the vanquished 
Bulgaria. 

King Carol’s kingdom, lying, as it did, on the western 
side of the Danube, was not, properly speaking, a Balkan 
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State; but this annexation of territory on the other 
side of the Danube brought it into direct contact with 
the Peninsula and its political affairs. 

As Serbia, Rumania, and Greece were now in accord 
and Turkey had been practically expelled from the 
Balkans, the problem seemed nearer a final solution 
than it had ever been, but for the policy and attitude of 
Bulgaria. That State, it was clear, refused to accept as 
final the solution imposed upon it by the Treaty of 
Bucharest and only awaited an opportunity of repudiat- 
ing it and again measuring her strength against her 
conquerors. The Balkan unrest was, therefore, as acute 
as ever, 

The position of Bulgaria was a peculiar one. The 
Bulgarians are commonly regarded as a Slav people. 
This is true only to a certain extent. They speak a 
Slav language and are Greek Orthodox in religion, but 
in spite of this they really belong to the Turanian race, 
to which the Turks and Magyars also belong. In char- 
acter they differ completely from the other Balkan 
peoples. They are ruthless, treacherous, cruel, and am- 
bitious to a degree. At the same time they are a very 
brave people (it is a mistake to imagine that cruelty 
implies a want of courage; the Spaniards, for instance, 
are a very cruel, but extremely brave, race) and are very 
frugal amd thrifty. They have an overweening belief 
in themselves, and since the foundation of the Bulgarian 
State, in 1879, they have aspired to the hegemony of the 
Balkans. 

The fact that they outnumbered both the Serbs and 
the Greeks by about a million inhabitants encouraged 
them in their ambition to dominate the Balkans and 
rendered them a continual danger to peace. The Bul- 
garian menace led Serbia and Greece, after the second 
Balkan War, to enter into an alliance for their mutual 
protection against any attack by their ambitious neigh- 
bor—an alliance which held Bulgaria completely in 
check until the outbreak of the World War. When that 
conflict broke out, Bulgaria saw her opportunity, with 
the help of the Central Powers, to take her revenge, 
crush Serbia, and establish herself as the dominating 
State in the Balkans. The Sofia Government accord- 
ingly threw itself into the struggle as the ally of Ger- 
many and Austria. Having taken their side, she 
shared in their defeat; and with this defeat her hope 
of playing the leading réle in the Balkan Peninsula has 
disappeared forever. 

As the result of her victory in the World War, Serbia 
was able to liberate her brethren of the Serbo-Croatian 
race from the yoke of Austria-Hungary and found the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes—a State 
with nearly fourteen million inhabitants. Rumania 
took back the Dobrudja Province (which Bulgaria had 
reoccupied during the temporary victory of the Central 
Powers) and annexed the Rumanian section of Austria- 
Hungary—that is to say, Transylvania, the Bukovina 
and the Banat of Temesvar, and also the Rumanian 
Province of Bessarabia, hitherto held by Russia. This 
gave Greater Rumania a population of about fourteen 
millions. 

Greece took back her territory around Kavallo, Drama. 
and Seres, which Bulgaria had seized during the war, 
and was further, by the Treaty of Neuilly, awarded the 
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Province of Thrace. As a result, the population of 
Greece now greatly exceeded that of Bulgaria. 

As a consequence, Bulgaria, from being the largest 
and most powerful Balkan State, has today become the 
smallest and the weakest. Her five million inhabitants 
are surrounded by thirty-eight million Serbs, Ruma- 
nians, and Greeks. By the Treaty of Nueilly she has had 
to disband her army and all its reserves. The only 
armed force she is allowed to possess is a few thousand 
gendarmes for the maintenance of order in the interior. 

Rumania and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes have entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance and there is a complete accord between these 
countries and Greece. Bulgaria is, therefore, now com- 
pletely ringed in and held in check. The greatest 
cause of unrest in the Balkans, Bulgaria’s ambition to 
be the dominant State, thus no longer exists. The only 
means she has of continuing to make trouble is by in- 
sisting on her claims to a certain amount of Macedonian 
territory which she demands because it is, she asserts, 
inhabited by a Bulgarian population, whose ambition it 
is to shake off the rule of the Serbs and the Greeks. 
Bulgaria keeps continually agitating in this sense in 
London, Paris, and Rome, in the hope of getting Great 
Britain, France, or Italy to espouse her cause and bring 
pressure to bear on the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, and Greece, and make these States cede 
the coveted territory. In the measure that she succeeds 
in this, she manages to keep up the feeling of unrest 
throughout the Peninsula. 

A certain section in Bulgaria still dreams of again 


“fishing in troubled waters’ and vaguely hopes that 
some combination of Turks, Bulgarians, and Magyars, 
with perhaps Soviet Russia, might be able to force the 
hand of the other Balkan States and bring about a 


change in the existing status quo. Yet another section 
favors, or pretends to favor, the recognition of the fait 
accompli, the acceptance by Bulgaria of her defeat, and 
proposes that she should ask to be admitted to the 
Jugoslay Confederation and allowed to join the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Now, though 
in theory this would be an excellent solution, there is 
little chance of the immediate realization of the scheme. 
The first thing that militates against it is the want of 
confidence which the Serbian State feels in Bulgaria. 
This, in view of its past experience, is not to be won- 
dered at. ‘That country, it fears, might only be seeking 
admission to the Serbo-Croat State with a view to dis- 
rupting it from within. The hatred between the Serbs 
of Serbia and the Bulgarians, due to the fiendish cruelty 
with which the latter behaved toward the population of 
Serbia during the war, is still too great for the two 
peoples, for the time being at least, to dwell together 
in peace and amity within the same State. Perhaps 
in fifteen or twenty years, when a new generation, which 
did not experience the horrors of the occupation, has 
grown up, such a union may be possible; but for the 
time being it would be premature. 

Therefore, there remains Bulgaria’s claim to Mace- 
donian territory held by Serbia and Greece which it is 
claimed should by right be ceded to her. In making 
this claim the Bulgarians forget or ignore the fact, that 
any rights they might have had have lapsed, by the fact 
that they took up arms against the Allied Powers and 
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were defeated. These acts of belligerency, followed by 
defeat, by all the laws of war put Bulgaria out of court. 
She can now claim nothing as a right. Such has been 
the rule ever since Brennus threw his sword into the 
scale in which the ransom of Rome was being weighed 
and enunciated the doctrine of “Vae Victis.” 

Bulgaria may, however, plead that in the twentieth 
century the principles of right and justice overrule the 
antiquated and harsh formule of more barbarous times, 
and that her momentary lapse should not be eternally 
counted against her. 

She therefore bases her claims rather on historical, 
ethnological, and national grounds. The historical 
claims are very weak. It may be admitted that in past 
ages Bulgarian kings ruled over these parts of Mace- 
donia. But so did Greek and Serbian monarchs, not 
to speak of the Roman and other dominations. It is 
equally difficult to base any Bulgarian claims to Mace- 
donia on national grounds. The truth is that the 
population of Macedonia has no nationality, in the strict 
sense of the word. It has in the past centuries been 
dominated by half a score of rulers of various races. 
Under Alexander the Great or Philip of Macedon it 
was, perhaps, a nation ; but national patriotism has long 
been swept away. The population speaks Serbian, Bul- 
garian, Greek, and Turkish, with here and there a 
Rumanian-speaking village; but a national feeling is 
not yet a living force. The future is in the hands of 
the schoolmaster. It is according to how the coming 
generations will be educated that their future destinies 
will be decided. The mere fact that he speaks Bul- 
garian or Greek will not necessarily make an inhabitant 
of Macedonia unhappy under Serbian rule. Ubi bene, 
ibi patria is a good deal the philosophy of the average 
Macedonian. In the Timok province of Serbia, King 
Alexander has thousands of subjects of Rumanian de- 
scent who live in perfect happiness under Serbian rule 
and have neither the desire nor the intention of trans- 
ferring their allegiance. 

The distribution of the population of Macedonia is 
so inextricably mixed that no hard-and-fast line of 
cleavage is possible. No part of Macedonia could be 
ceded to Bulgaria in which there would not be a large 
number of Serbian, Greek, and Turkish speaking people. 
This being so, no solution of the problem is possible 
on historical or ethnological lines. Under these circum- 
stances, the only principle that can be applied is the 
right of conquest. Bulgaria joined the Central Powers 
and fought against the Entente and the United States. 
In doing so she “backed the wrong horse” and is now 
paying the penalty. Territory which would have been 
hers after the victory of the Balkan League in 1912, she 
forfeited by her treachery toward her Balkan allies; 
and, having again betrayed the Allied Powers in 1915 
by joining the Central Powers, after having led the 
Entente to believe for months that she was coming in 
on its side, this decision to deprive her of her share of 
the spoils of the war of 1912 was confirmed by the 
Peace Conference at Paris. 

If Bulgaria accepts the situation which she herself 
has created by her selfish policy and lives in peace and 
good neighborliness with Greece, Serbia, and Rumania, 
there is no reason why she should not work out her 
destiny and become a rich and prosperous country, 
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which, later, after she has given the necessary guaran- 
tees, might be received on equal terms into the Jugoslav 
Confederation. 

In any case she is now politically and militarily power- 
less for harm. She may, by an attitude of hostility, 
postpone the day of final reconciliation, but this depends 
entirely on herself and the wisdom of the statesmen 
who rule her destinies. But in any case the Balkan 
question, as the world has hitherto known it, has, as a 
danger to the peace of Europe, practically ceased to 
exist. On the contrary, since the creation of the “Little 
Entente” (the alliance of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia) the Balkan States have shown that they 
can and do contribute greatly to the equilibrium of 
Europe and the maintenance of the world peace. 

The only other black spot on the Balkan horizon is 
Albania. But though the situation there may cause a 
certain amount of irritation and may even give rise to 
local disturbances, it need not become in any way an 
international danger. Albania claims to be a nation, 
and as such demands her right to liberty and inde- 
pendence. That she can, by language, national char- 
acter, and customs, justify such a claim is beyond all 
question. The Albanian people have many good quali- 
ties. They are brave, hospitable, and have a rough sense 
of honor which makes them keep their plighted word. 
Being to a great extent a mountain folk, they are hardy 
and independent, living simple and frugal lives. In 
fact, they have much resemblance to and many traits 
of character in common with the old Scottish clans. As 
a primitive, independent, and liberty-loving people, they 
have certain claims on the sympathies of more favored 
nations. But, unfortunately, like the Scottish clans- 
men, they have the faults of their qualities. In the 
century-long struggle against their former Turkish 
masters, every man learned to bear arms and was always 
ready to use them. For their mutual protection they 
adopted the tribal system, the various clans living in 
their mountain fastnesses around the fortified castles 
of their chiefs. Blood feuds sprang up between many 
of the clans, and clan warfare, cattle-lifting, and village- 
raiding were the prevailing conditions. 

The Albanians, though naturally very intelligent, are 
extremely ignorant, only a small proportion of the 
population being able to read and write. There are no 
railways in the country and very few roads. The 
harbors on the Adriatic coast are, at present, mere open 
roadsteads and of little use to anything larger than a 
fishing-boat or the local sailing vessels of small tonnage. 

The difficulty which faces the Albanian people is its 
organization as a nation. As they number little over a 
million, they cannot possibly raise the money necessary 
for the most essential public works, such as railway con- 
struction, road-building, harbor development, posts and 
telegraphs, etc. The task of maintaining order among 
the turbulent tribesmen is also a very difficult one in a 
country where every one goes armed and where respect 
for human life is not great. The Albanians have, 
further, a rooted objection to paying taxes of any kind. 
They never did so during the time they were under the 
rule of the Sultan, except under the extremest com- 
pulsion, and the tax-paying habit is not one that will 
be easily learned by a mountain population which al- 
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ready has the greatest difficulty in making both ends 
of the family budget meet. 

It is, therefore, doubtful if Albania, as an independent 
nation, is viable. The country, however, is reputed to 
be very rich in minerals, and there is good reason to 
believe that it also possesses oil possibilities of an attrac- 
tive character. It might, therefore, be possible to in- 
terest foreign capital in the development of the country. 
But foreign capital is notoriously unwilling to under- 
take the development of countries where law and order 
cannot be guaranteed. It will, therefore, demand, as a 
preliminary condition, that a stable government be 
assured. But a stable government can only exist where 
the financial conditions are sound. In Albania they 
are non-existent. We therefore, as far as the develop- 
ment of Albania is concerned, find ourselves in presence 
of a vicious circle. Without money, no stable govern- 
ment can be founded; without a stable government, 
vapitalists will not find the money. 

This situation excites anxiety among Albania’s neigh- 
bors, who have been too often victims of the aggression 
of turbulent frontier tribes, which carry out cattle- 
lifting and crop-seizing raids on Greek and Serbian 
territory. It is to this extent that Albania endangers 
the Balkan peace. But there is nothing in the situation 
which need necessarily cause international complica- 
tions, and with time and patience a solution will prob- 
ably be found. All that the Balkan States ask today 
is to be let alone politically and allowed to work out 
their own salvation. If European and American 
capital aids them economically and enables them to de- 
velop the fabulous riches of their natural resources, the 
process of development will be correspondingly hastened. 
But in any case, if Europe adopts a policy of “hands 
off,” the Balkan question, in the old sense of the word. 
will cease to exist. 





REALITY 
By CLARE SHIPMAN 


The war? The war? 

The war is but a dream. 

See, here are walls secure 

To bound a home, and floors 

On which I stand with certainty ; 
Outside, the city roars 

In its accustomed ways, 

And over all the dusk 

Throws down its pencilled shade. 


It is a dream that war 

Has slaked his feverish thirst 
With blood, and after him 
Walks famine, tearing vitals, 
While tears to cleanse a world 
Fall wearily. 

It surely is a dream. 


But then, 

At night, when dreams should come, 
! The pillow by my own 

Is round and fresh and smooth. 
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JUSTICE BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS AND 
THE BEHAVIOR OF STATES 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


W: HAVE pointed out that the State is merely a 
multiplication of individuals. As such it is, or 
should be, allowing only for such different situation as 
a partnership presents when contrasted with that of a 
single individual, controlled by the same fundamental 
laws, subject to the same rewards and punishments, as 
a mere human being, and endowed with the same ambi- 
tions, desires, and passions. Nevertheless, in the dis- 
covery and application of the law as applied to the single 
man and to the group called a State, greatly different 
degrees of progress have been made. In the course of 
the centuries it can be truthfully said that inquiry into 
the rights, duties, and penalties for wrongdoing, so far 
as the individual is concerned, have advanced infinitely 
more than have inquiries as to the same matters with 
regard to States. 

For an indefinite number of thousands of years man- 
kind has bloodily fought its way, until it has reached a 
point where many fundamental legal rights have been 
made manifest to the stupidest so-called lawgiver be- 
cause of the punishment following upon their denial. 
We have learned that all have a right to life as between 
themselves, though we have not extended this concep- 
tion to embrace the individual in his relations with the 
State. We know that a man is entitled to liberty—that 
is to say, to go to and fro as he pleases; to employ him- 
self or to be employed in any gainful way; to enjoy such 
amusements as he will. Incidentally, we have pro- 
claimed in our constitutions, for his benefit and for the 
benefit of all, that he may publish by print or word of 
mouth his ideas on any point whatsoever. The written 
law has recognized his right to acquire property, but 
has declared that he may not do so through violence or 
by fraudulent device condemned by law. 

We have made these and other advances, but it re- 
mains true, and we must bear in mind the fact, that 
even these lessons have been imperfectly learned or are 
imperfectly comprehended in all their implications. To 
a degree, the exact truth of any conclusion we may have 
reached is vitiated because of this fact. Merely by way 
of suggestion, as the full argument is quite aside from 
our purposes, it may be said that while we enjoy free- 
dom of speech usually, at any rate, as to religion, we 
may not indulge in it in an unrestricted manner as to 
the conduct of the government under which we live. 
Particularly is this true in war times, when government, 
while willing that people should be critical as to the 
ideas underlying other institutions than itself, fiercely 
proclaims its actions as outside of the range of ordinary 
discussion. 

So also, while we rightfully recognize the existence 
of property, the word itself has not received its final 
definition, and the nature of property is at all times sub- 
ject to re-examination. This, we will remember, was 
decidedly the case as lately as the war between the States, 
and we will not forget that an infinite amount of prop- 
erty was destroyed without compensation (that is, not 
regarded as property) when the Prohibition Amend- 
ment was adopted. 
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Again, our conception of honesty is largely conven- 
tional. If the written law tells us that a certain line of 
conduct in a given case is dishonest, it is usually right, 
and we accept it. With equal submission we regard that 
as honest which the law gives its stamp of approval or 
at least which it does not formally reprobate. This saves 
the labor of thought. Nevertheless, accurate concep- 
tions as to private honesty do multiply with the rapid 
increase of personal relationship. 

However imperfect may be our conceptions about 
right and wrong, as affecting individuals, and whatever 
changes the future may have for us, this branch of law 
is better understood than is international law, which has 
many valuable lessons to learn from it. For this situa- 
tion there are excellent reasons. As stated, knowledge 
of law on the personal side has been developing for thou- 
sands of years. When we treat, however, of growth in 
knowledge of law in its international phases, we must 
remember that its history is a short one. During the 
time of Roman supremacy, after the rude contests of 
earlier years, all outside the Roman pale were barbarians, 
not forming real nations. Until the Middle Ages, a 
foreigner was almost invariably regarded as an enemy. 
These considerations, without undertaking to develop 
them, forbade increase in knowledge of any true inter- 
national law among the Romans. 

During the early Middle Ages the nations for the first 
time began to recognize themselves as entities between 
whom some sort of relation must exist. But it was then 
the courtier, the immediate servant of the king, who was 
the agent through whom these relations were carried on 
and who led the professors, controlled by feudal concep- 
tions, to lay down with unconscious sarcasm what they 
called the law of nations. Our later developments, as 
has been pointed out, show the defects of the origin of 
this branch of what now is only so-called science—(e- 
fects which are obvious enough to all except those who 
are too close to it to see. International perceptions are, 
perhaps, slower in part because such relations are of 
necessity fewer and do not command the vigorous ex- 
aminations that acute and immediate personal interests 
dictate in private affairs. 


If we have, through fire and blood, wrought out a 
theory of human rights as affecting the individual which, 
while defective, offers nevertheless the best working basis 
we have, why should we not apply a like theory directly 
to the State? If we take this course, forgetting the 
prepossessions which affect us because of conditions as 
they are, we shall be forced to conclude that that which 
is dishonest in the man is dishonest in the State; that 
which is cruel in the individual is cruel in the State; 
that which is contemptible in the one is equally con- 
temptible in the other. No bias of patriotism should 
blind us as to the essential nature of national acts, and 
no blindness induced by custom should prevent our see- 
ing the obvious. 


A conclusion from all this is that there is a duty im- 
posed upon those who would influence in the lines of 
justice the affairs of nations—and this includes every 


individual in our land—to demand that Uncle Sam 
should be, according to the best theoretical and practical 
standards, a gentleman and an honest man. And, after 
all, true international law has no requirement other or 
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greater than this. It has no mystery about it. It calls 
for nothing except clear and clean thinking. 

There is a copy-book saying, to which we give formal 
assent, that “honesty is the best policy.” If this be true 
with regard to individuals, slight examination will show 
that it is true as to nations. The trouble has been that 
governments, proud in their own conceit, limiting criti- 
cism from within, impatient of it from without, con- 
vinced of the righteousness of their actions, and lacking 
the cool, steady control of ideas of justice worked out 
and laid down within the books of international law, 
have run riot over the rights of their neighbors. 

Let us apply the rule we have just suggested. If, to 
illustrate, that dictate of honesty which prohibits a man 
from forcibly possessing the goods of his neighbor had 
prevailed as between nations, would the victor, after 
success at arms, inflict upon the loser the loss of terri- 
torial power, the delivery over of moneys obtained from 
the subjects of the losing country, or hold the defeated 
nation in bondage of debt running over indefinite years ? 
If, for instance, international law had been “on the job,” 
would it have failed to recognize that a government is 
a mere agency, acting for others; that the fines and pen- 
alties levied upon a government were, in point of fact, 
not levied upon the government at all, but upon each 
individual whose purposes it was created to serve? 
Would not international law have seen that the success- 
ful contestant was taking money from each individual 
represented by the unsuccessful government? Would it 
have been able to square this conduct with the most ordi- 
nary principles of honesty? Would it not have seen that 
the infliction of a penalty upon the loser government 
was pro tanto reducing its subjects to a condition of 
slavery? For all that slavery does is to take without 
recompense the unwilling labor of one man for the 
benefit of another. 

In the presence of this situation, the law-writer calmly 
says that such is the fortune of war and such is the right 
of the victor. By what right is this said? By no right, 
except it be that superior power is recognized as right. 
But power and right do not spell the same thing. If it 
be said that a State, by the mere fact of its existence, 
can convert that which was wrong in the individual into 
something commendable on its part, we may ask at what 
point the subtle alchemy which reverses the character of 
acts begins to operate. The private individual has, we 
shall agree, no social right to kill or steal. This act is 
unsocial and under the ban, therefore, of a natural law, 
even when men are living outside the jurisdiction of 
formal statutes. We will agree, further, that no two 
individuals possess that right. We will, perhaps, agree 
that when a group of men are united into a village com- 
munity, they are but fortuitous collections of human 
beings who are not endowed with the mysterious power 
of transforming original wrong into right. They may 
not, therefore, rob and slay members of a neighboring 
village. 

We will hesitate to declare, and we will not tolerate 
among ourselves, that a city can rightfully, because of 
its jealousy of a neighbor, destroy its inhabitants, but 
we suddenly discover that when several cities unite and 
call themselves a nation, the restraints which had con- 
trolled the individual, or the little group, or the little 
village, or city, no longer exist. An enlargement of the 
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numbers and a change of name, it would appear, have a 
certain moral efficacvy—rather elusive, it must be con- 
fessed, but very satisfying to our desires for gain and 
power—so that we never examine to discover if there is 
any weakness in our chain of argument. As practical 
men, we accept things as they are and, with the folly 
so often incident to practical statesmanship, we ignore 
the necessary results of our actions. 

If we turn to the results of our line of conduct, par- 
ticularly as exemplified in the most modern examples, 
we find that it bears its own peculiar punishment, and 
thus its wrongful character is demonstrated. We shall 
show that this is especially true today. Under the old 
feudal conception, the subject was merely the chattel 
of the lord and not an integral part of the State. 
The prince, by his voluntary action, could transfer his 
subjects from his control to that of other potentates 
without exciting thought or resentment on the part of 
people, who were thus treated as cattle. Of old, there- 
fore, the reactions might have been slight and practically 
non-existent. Feudalism might have permitted this line 
of conduct with little demur, but today a democratic law 
of nations is coming into play. 

Let us take a recent example from the history of our 
own country. In 1898 Spain, because of a superior 
force, vielded her corrupt sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands to the United States. As it is argued, we 
quieted our conscience by paying Spain $20,000,000. 
Spain was herself an interloper and a foreign power in 
the Philippines, even though she had exercised control 
there for three centuries, the Spanish people, the while, 
being punished during every year of those three centu- 
ries, in that they were compelled to send armies to those 
islands and to expend relatively enormous sums on 
navies to insure their subjection and retention. 

As the result of the conduct pursued by us, 5,000 
American lives were lost in the Philippines, and year by 
year our naval expenses, as well as our army budgets, 
have been enormously increased by an attempt, like that 
of Spain, to subdue and preserve our forcible acquisi- 
tions. Our exploits in the Philippines, including the 
strangling of a budding republic, have thus vastly in- 
creased the steady burden of taxation in the United 
States; and every worker, however modest his income, 
and every man of wealth, whatever his possessions may 
be, finds himself compelled yearly to part with appre- 
ciable sums of money for having maintained what some 
call the tawdry glory of our imperialistic venture. 

The evil, we are told, does not stop at this point. We 
have set an imperialistic example to Japan. Further, 
if we have been troubled because of tenseness of relations 
with that dynastic country, many say it is almost wholly 
because we have interjected ourselves into the affairs of 
islands inhabited by an alien people and many thousand 
miles away from us, making Japan fear our imperialism 
as a present danger. Our punishment appears to have 
been direct and certain. 

Some among us again argue that we are salving our 
consciences with the thought that we have treated the 
Filipinos better than some other exploiter nation may 
have treated the peoples of Asia or Africa which have 
come under its power. We have, they say, taught the 
Filipinos sanitation. We have given them education. 
We have inculcated ideas among them that they did not 
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before possess, as to those principles of government 
which most appeal to us. All this is doubtless true. 
The hollowness of our excuse, it is claimed, is exposed, 
however, when we ask ourselves as a people whether we 
would have been willing to have spent on education and 
sanitation in the Philippines, without political control 
and without hope of economic gain, the money we have 
parted with for their possession. The answer must be 
promptly in the negative. The development of the Phil- 
ippines in the fashion which we use as an excuse, we are 
told, renders our future punishment all the more as- 
sured, for that every Filipino whom we train according 
to our ideas must ask himself why our practices in the 
Philippines in matters of government have not accorded 
with the principles we maintain as valid at home. Thus 
he grows to be a more and more intelligent and danger- 
ous opponent of American rule. In the end it is claimed. 
as manifest to all who will not shut their eyes, that the 
Philippines will gain their independence from us with 
no thanks returned to America. 

If our exploit in imperialism is in violation of funda- 
mental international law and involves, as said, a strong- 
arm taking of political power for economic benefits, and 
should seem too painful a subject to pursue, let us ask 
ourselves the net gain to Germany, in the long run, 
through the taking of Alsace-Loraine. Assuredly this 
was one of the elements which made, some time or other, 
another Franco-German war a practical certainty. It 
gave an added impetus to Germany’s course of military 
development and consequent imperialistic adventure, 
which would have been largely lacking if these lands 
had not been taken. 

If we need other evidence that violations of natural 
right indulged in by nations carry with them an appro- 
priate punishment, and therefore stand condemned in 
the forum of real international law, whatever professors 
may say or fail to see, let us turn to India. We find that 
this country, vast in population, was first seized by Eng- 
land for the benefit of a trading corporation, and that 
gradually the workings of the corporation were taken 
over by the English Government. It is believed that 
for two centuries it has been exploited, as we say in 
common parlance, for the benefit of England. In fact, 
this belief has but the semblance of truth. India has 
been held for the benefit of the English army; for the 
benefit of that small section of English society which 
has furnished its civil servants; for a small circle of 
commercial exploiters, and to the detriment of the aver- 
age man of England. For what has this adventure pro- 
duced? Its retention has made necessary an enormous 
navy and an increased army. Gibraltar, which has no 
proper relation to England, has been taken to keep the 
naval route clearer. The same reason has justified the 
holding of Malta, with no natural geographical or other 
relation to England. 

Again, England, by doubtful methods, took hold of 
Egypt and made a subject nation of millions of people 
who knew England only to hate her. Aden was added 
to the list to help complete the line of protection. The 
impoverished and suffering millions of the English 
Islands, many of them stunted in their physical growth 
and mental development, attest the failure of the Eng- 
lish in this imperial enterprise. It is true as ever, that 
“hell is a city much like London.” 
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We may say all this with genuine admiration for the 
superior progress in establishing and rendering secure 
their rights England’s subjects have made during the 
centuries. To England we owe much of the political 
and social advancement we enjoy and which we fondly 
believe superior to that enjoyed by the citizens of other 
nations. She, herself, has failed to carry into interna- 
tional relations those ideas of right action which she 
has been compelled to recognize as paramount between 
man and man, and the handwriting on the wall grows 
more and more distinct. 

It is a dreary, sordid history we have to review when 
we consider the degrading growth and corrupting decay 
of governments which have indulged in foreign con- 
quest—a history from which men have so far learned 
little and international law, as taught, has learned noth- 
ing. Take the instances which naturally spring first to 
one’s mind. We have Spain, with its wonderful colo- 
nies, and Portugal, with a like career, each, after in- 
finite expenditure of men and money, flattering itself 
with the story of its greatness, only to sink reduced to a 
low scale of relative standing among the nations of the 
world. England, in a more modern way, followed their 
example. We have the United States feebly tracing the 
same course, tormented by conscience and suffering ma- 
terially. All these things have been done in the name 
of the glory of the kingdom, or empire, or we might 
claim for the United States that of the American people. 
Each instance has brought unearned and undeserved 
wealth to the rulers and to a select few. Each instance 
has spelt poverty and moral degradation to the immense 
mass. Such violations of real international law, if one’s 
taste be not too particular, may seem commendable in 
autocratic government. They have nothing in common 
with democracy, the duty of which is to secure the well- 
being of the common man, above all things else. 

The universal results of these attempts to subject 
alien and foreign nations to the rule of the conqueror, 
with the resultant injury and ruin of those taking this 
course, point to the existence of a natural law of na- 
tions infinitely more sacred than the words of the 
printed page. 

We will be told that this may be true, but it is all too 
idealistic for a practical world. But practical men, 
ready to take momentary advantage of opportunities for 
material gain, have brought enough destruction upon 
the world. Idealism should have its day. Meanwhile 
we will not forget that millions of men have offered up 
their lives for false ideals. Our duty to discover the 
true ones in international affairs is imperative. 





THE TREATIES, A COMPLETED JOB 


On March 31, less than two months after the adjournment 
of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, the State 
Department forwarded identic notes to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Portugal, The Netherlands, 
and China, advising them that this government was pre- 
pared to exchange ratifications of the treaties to which they 
were parties. That was the culmination of the great under- 
taking commenced on Saturday, November 12. 

The ratification of the several treaties framed by the 
Washington Conference proper was accomplished in the Sen- 
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ate in less than a week after the vote was taken on the first 
one submitted. (The Yap Treaty, ratified some weeks ear- 
lier, was an outside undertaking between the United States 
and Japan, incident to the conference.) The Four-Power 
Treaty was ratified on March 24, and the others followed in 
quick succession. 

As stated in the last issue of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, the 
nagging methods used against Senator Lodge by the majority 
of the senatorial critics of the treaty were not effective in 
getting the votes necessary to defeat ratification. The hope 
of the anti-treaty men rested upon Senator Borah’s efforts. 
His set attacks, delivered toward the close of the fight, while 
regarded as possessing much more force and dignity than 
most of the other opposition speeches, failed te destroy the 
margin of two or three votes the Administration forces had. 

The last few days of the fight before the ballot on the 
Four-Power Treaty were marked by charges from Senator 
Borah that Paul D. Cravath, the New York lawyer, had 
stated that he had been told by members of the American 
delegation to the conference that there was a secret under- 
standing between the United States and Great Britain. De- 
nials promptly were made at the White House, by Secretary 
Hughes for the delegation and by Mr. Cravath. Senator 
Borah, by way of rejoinder, read into the record extracts 
from the reported speeeh of Mr. Cravath before the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

When the ballot was taken on the Four-Power Treaty, the 
Administration forces were so surely in control of the situ- 
ation that excitement was entirely absent. The prelimi- 
naries were given entirely to voting on proposed reserva- 
tions and amendments. Most of them were offered by critics. 

One by Senator Robinson pledged the powers signatory to 
the treaty not to enter into secret agreements during its life. 
One by Senator Johnson provided that pacific means should 
be used to meet any situation threatening peace in the East, 
the implication being that pacific means should be used ex- 
clusively. Senator Walsh, of Montana, proposed that in 
case a conference became necessary to meet some threaten- 
ing situation, all nations interested should be invited to par- 
ticipate. Numerous other reservations or amendments, many 
of them variations of those mentioned, were proposed. 

All were voted down except the Brandegee reservation, 
which the Administration forces had agreed to accept. That 
reservation, made a part of the resolution of ratification, 
was adopted, with only two votes in the negative, one from 
Senator John Sharp Williams, Democrat, and the other from 
Senator Selden P. Spencer, Republican, both of whom fa- 
vored the treaty without any change whatsoever. 

The Brandegee reservation follows: 

The United States understands that under the statement 
in the preamble, or under the terms of this treaty, there is 
no commitment to armed force, no alliance, no obligation to 
join in any defense. 

The adoption of this reservation is not expected by the 
State Department to cause any difficulty in the exchange of 
ratifications. There is a bare possibility that it will lead 
some of the nations signatory to other treaties framed at 
the conference to adopt reservations. For example, there 
have been reports that the French would adopt reservations 
to the treaty forbidding the use of submarines in attack on 


merchantmen and any use of poison gas. The reported 


French reservation would define the term “merchantmen.” 
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The final vote on the Four-Power Treaty in the Senate 


was: 
For RATIFICATION 
Republicans 
Ball, Jones (Wash), Oddie, 
srandegee, Kellogg, Page, 
Bursum, Keyes, Pepper, 
Calder, Ladd, Phipps, 
Cameron, Lenroot, Poindexter, 
Capper, Lodge, Rawson, 
Colt, McCormick, Shortridge, 
Cummins, McCumber, Smoot, 
Curtis, McKinley, Spencer, 
Dillingham, McLean, Stanfield, 
Du Pont, MeNary, Sterling, 
Edge, Moses, Sutherland, 
Elkins, Nelson, Townsend, 
Ernst, New, Wadsworth, 
Fernald, Newberry, Warren, 
Frelinghuysen, Nicholson, Watson (Ind.), 
Gooding, Norbeck, Weller, 
Hale, Norris, Willis. 
Harreld, 
Total, 55. 
Democrats 
Broussard, McKeller, Ransdell, 
Dial, Myers, Trammell, 
Fletcher, Owen, Underwood, 
Kendrick, Pomerene, Williams. 
Total, 12. 
Total for ratification, 67. 
AGAINST RATIFICATION 
Republicans 
Borah, France Johnson. 
La Follette, 
Total, 4. 
Democrats 
Ashurst, Hitchcock, Simmons, 
Caraway, King, Smith, 
Culberson, Overman, Stanley, 
Gerry, Pittman, Swanson, 
Glass, Reed, Walsh (Mass.), 
Harris, Robinson, Walsh (Mont.), 
Harrison, Sheppard, Watson (Ga.). 
Heflin, Shields, 


Total, 23. 
Total against ratification, 27. 


of New Mexico, 
would have 


Absent—Crow, Republican, and Jones, 
Democrat, both of whom, it was announced, 
voted for the treaty. 

Following adoption of the treaty, heated debate arose in 
the Senate, with Senator Lodge leading one side and Senator 
Hitchcock the other, as to whether a mistake had not been 
made in not including in the action of ratification formal 
approval by the Senate of the declaration adopted by the 
signatories to the treaty, in which it was stated that do- 
mestic questions do not come within the scope of the instru- 
ment. 

Senator Lodge argued that the declaration was a mere 
interpretive statement by the plenipotentiaries who framed 
the treaty. Senator Hitchcock held it to be an essential part 
of the treaty. The matter was adjusted quietly in the end 
by attaching the interpretive declaration to the ratification 
of the supplement to the Four-Power Treaty, the supplement 
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being the treaty which removes the homeland of Japan from 
the Four-Power Treaty’s application. 

The other treaties were acted on rapidly, after the Four- 
Power “key” treaty had been ratified. On March 29, five 
days after action on the “key” treaty, the Naval treaty was 
ratified with scarcely any speeches, other than a formal ex- 
planation by Senator Lodge. Only one vote was cast in the 
negative, that of Senator France, of Maryland. Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, was absent. Senator France, who had op- 
posed the Four-Power Treaty as an alliance that would in- 
volve the United States in war, objected to reducing the 
country’s naval forces. On the same day the Senate unani- 
mously ratified the treaty forbidding use of poison gas and 
submarine attacks on merchantmen. 

The next day, March 30, the Senate ratified the Chinese 
customs treaty and the Chinese general treaty. Against the 
former there was one vote, that of Senator King, of Utah, 
and against the latter there was no vote. 





THE REPERCUSSION OF THE WASHING- 
TON CONFERENCE 


When Secretary Hughes’ plan for reduction and limitation 
of naval armaments was carried successfully through the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, the world-wide 
desire to cut armies and navies remorselessly was given a 
vitality that is perplexing and worrying governments all 
over the world. From every direction come reports of in- 
sistent campaigns to curtail fighting forces. Sometimes it 
is land forces, sometimes sea forces, sometimes both. 

In this country the proponents of a little army and navy 
threatened to rush President Harding off his feet. He 
wanted the personnel of the navy cut to somewhere between 
80,000 and 90,000, the exact figure to be relative to the full 
needs of the navy after the scrapping program provided in 
the naval treaty is carried out. The present authorized 
personnel is approximately 136,000 men. 

But the enthusiasts for curtailment in Congress, while 
willing to provide in the navy bill a personnel totaling 
86,000 insist that they will provide money for only 65,000; 
and on the army side of the question the advocates of cur- 
tailment say the authorized strength must be cut from 150,- 
000 men to 115,000 at the most, while the President demands 
an army of not less than 130,000. 


CURTAILMENT MEN IN SADDLE 

It is clearly evident that at this time the advocates of 
drastic curtailment of both army and navy are on the ag- 
gressive in Congress, notwithstanding the pleas of the Presi- 
dent and his military and naval advisers that it will not be 
safe to reduce the navy in effectiveness below the ratio pro- 
vided in the naval treaty, and that the country cannot safely 
face the future with an army of less than 130,000 men. 

To the Administration’s arguments as to the navy, the 
reply is made that the United States must have courage to 
take chances and lead the way for other nations; and also 
that, according to Administration spokesmen when the 
treaties were before the Senate, there is no danger of war 
for ten years. And to the Administration's arguments re- 


Specting the army, the reply is made that the difference 

tween an army of 130,000 and one of 115,000 or less can- 
not possibly mean the difference between security and danger 
for such a nation as this. 
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FRIENDS LEAVE THE PRESIDENT 


In the House, the President has won the navy fight with- 
out the support of leaders of his party upon whom he can 
ordinarily depend for aid in any emergency. They were, 
indeed, leaders of the drastic curtailment forces. But in the 
Senate, to which administrations have turned for help often 
when economy movements or other currents carried the 
House beyond control, the Administration still is confronted 
by a large group of Senators of both parties, led by Senator 
Borah who has demonstrated more power in the upper 
branch than any other individual since the inauguration of 
Mr. Harding. 

Across the Pacific, in Japan, there is a more or less similar 
movement under way that seems to be troubling the govern- 
ment. In the February 25 issue of the Japan Times appears 
this account: 


THE FIGHT IN JAPAN 


The Kokuminto must again be given credit for taking 
the initiative in what is considered to be another national 
demand, and one which beurs the closest relation to the 
demand for the cutting down of the Japanese army, 
writes a member of the Kokusai staff. This demand is in 
the form of a resolution presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and memorializes the government to effect a re- 
form in the system of official appointments so that it may 
be possible for civilians to hold the offices of minister of the 
army and the navy. 

At the present time these officials must be in the national 
defense service and have the privilege of approaching the 
throne on matters pertaining to their departments, without 
first consulting the Prime Minister. According to the Koku- 
minto resolution, the system of limiting these ministers to 
the ranks of admirals and generals is not in accord with 
present-day ideas nor with the conception of a constitutional 
government based upon the principle of popular representa- 
tion. 


Parties Cannot Oppose 


How this resolution will be received by the members of 
the Kenseikai and the Seiyukai remains to be seen, but, in 
the opinion of some of those in a position to know, it is 
almost certain that neither party will oppose it. Mr. Ooka, 
of the Seiyukai, has already expressed before the House his 
objection to the special privilege of the War Minister and 
the head of the Navy Department, already alluded to. It 
was stated afterwards that this was his personal opinion, 
but not that of his party as a whole, much less that of the 
present ministry. 

This denial on the part of the government, it is said, was 
for the purpose of avoiding unnecessary friction between the 
military and civilian officials, but it is patent to students 
of politics, closely following developments since the second 
Saionji cabinet, that it is the consensus of opinion outside 
the military services that civilians should be made eligible 
Zor the portfolios of war and navy, as in the case of Great 
Britain and other countries. 


Remove Suspicions 


The present limitation, as pointed out by Mr. Ooka, has 
proved to be a cause of suspicion and misrepresentation, 
subjecting Japan to the charge of being militaristic in her 
national policy. To effect this reform would be a task at- 
tended with no little difficulty. It directly concerns the 
constitution and requires the support of the privy council, 
and there is no doubt that the militarists and their support- 
ers would fight to the bitter end to frustrate the proposal. 

The army-reduction scheme is receiving national support 
and that calling for the abolition of the special privileges 
of the national defense ministers is also receiving wide sup- 
port. Some point to the death of Prince Yamagata as mark- 
ing the decline of power of the ultra-militaristic clique and 
as denoting a change in Japan’s national administration, so 
as to remove all suspicion and misrepresentation to which 
Japan has been subjected abroad. 
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Right now the universal suffrage issue is occupying the 
popular fancy, but there is no doubt that when the excite- 
ment incidental to this question has died down, the reduc- 
tion of the army and the ministerial issues will be taken up. 


And in Europe there is a clamor for reduction of land 
forces that will not down, despite all the arguments that 
are made by responsible statesmen, based to a large extent 
upon the danger that exists in the Red army of Russia. In 
a recent article in the Baltimore Sun, by H. Wilson Harris, 
of London, is an account of reductions made in the British 
naval budget in consequence of the work of the Washington 
Conference (about $87,000,000 in money and about 30,000 
in men), which is followed by a summary of projected re- 
ductions in land forces. 

Says the article in the Sun: 


TO CUT ARMY AS WELL 


Fortunately, the naval reductions do not stand alone. No 
agreement, of course, was reached at Washington with re- 
gard to land armaments, but the British army is hard at 
work getting smaller on its own account. While Lord Lee 
was presenting his statement of naval reductions the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, was 
putting before Parliament and the public his army schedule 
for the year 1922-1923. The area covered in the schedule is 
the British Empire outside the self-governing dominions and 
India. It includes, for example, the British force on the 
Rhine, such forces as still remain in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, troops in Egypt, troops in Constantinople, the garri- 
sons in such places as Malta and Gibraltar and Cyprus, and 
in addition, of course, the main body of the army on the soil 
of Great Britain. For all these purposes there is to be 
a force in the ensuing year of 152,000 British troops, 10,000 
Colonial and native Indian troops serving outside their own 
countries, and another 47,000, both British and Indian, at 
present serving in the Middle East, but in process of reduc- 
tion almost to the point of disappearance as that area is 
taken over by the air force (which is doing very effective 
police work among the Arabs very cheaply). The total for 
the year, then, for all the purposes I have indicated, is 
215,000, against 341,000 for the past financial year; and 
further reductions are in prospect, as has been said, in the 
Middle East. The British Empire, on that showing, can 
hardly be accused of militarism. It is, moreover, conceiv- 
able, though not probable, that the figures given will be still 
further reduced as a result of coming debates in Parliament. 


Mr. Harris also discusses in the Sun projects for land 
disarmament that are before the League of Nations, and in- 
cidentally the debt of their proponents to the Hughes naval 
plan. He says: 


These proposals, put forward by the British representative 
on the League of Nations’ Special Commission on the Re- 
duction of Armaments, Lord Esher, have been worked out 
by a distinguished soldier and a distinguished international 
lawyer in this country. They are based quite frankly on the 
Washington principle that nations must cut down their land 
forces in a definite ratio, just as they cut down their naval 
forces in a definite ratio, as a result of the treaties signed 
in the Continental Memorial Hall. The great difficulties 
that arise in regard to armies, much more than with regard 
to navies, and particularly in empires including a large num- 
ber of semi-civilized peoples, lie in the fact that the size of 
the armies required must depend partly on policy and partly 
on the incalcuable behavior of the population of countries 
like India or Morocco. 


TO LIMIT HOME ARMIES 


It is not, therefore, proposed at the present moment to 
prescribe limits for the garrisons in such countries, but to 
make a beginning by fixing the maximum size for the armies 
stationed permanently in the home countries. Now the 
treaties of Versailles and the rest have done this once for 
all in the case of the ex-enemy countries. Germany, for ex- 
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ample, is limited to a standing army of 100,000 and Austria 
to one ef 30,000. Those armies are for the purpose, pri- 
marily, of maintaining internal order, security from external 
aggression being conferred in the case of Austria, and very 
shortly it may be hoped in the case of Germany, by member- 
ship of the League of Nations. 

The question is whether a similar but voluntary limitation 
cannot be accepted by all the nations of Europe. Lord 
Esher hopes it can, and at the first meeting of the League 
Disarmament Commission, which he attended as British 
representative (though not as delegate authorized to commit 
the government), he put forward a definite scheme of ratios 
based on a unit of 30,000 men. Under his proposals the 
nations were to be allowed for their home army units and 
totals of men as follows: 


Units. Men. 
DN Ccausnndns ta en en eek ‘ 6 180,000 
ESE Pe ener pene ee a 120,000 
POOMG «i200. sk aes naar a ares 4 120,000 
ESN bie dernccowes 3 90,000 


and so forth, other nations getting three units each being 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Holland, and Spain, 
while Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
get two and Portugal only one. 





LLOYD-GEORGE AND POINCARE ON 
TOP, AS GENOA NEARS 


On April 3, one week before the date set for the opening 
of the Genoa Conference, the British House of Commons 
gave Premier Lloyd-George a vote of confidence on his course 
with respect to the conference, and on the same day in the 
French Chamber of Deputies Premier Poincaré was given a 
vote of confidence on his government’s foreign policy in 
general, 

Lloyd-George’s victory, which followed an extended de- 
fense by him of his policies, was more impressive than had 
been expected. The vote was 372 to 94. The potential 
strength of the combined Independent Liberals, Laborites, 
and Die-hard Unionists had been estimated at 150. 

Lloyd-George did even better in the vote on an amend- 
ment to the resolution of confidence. On behalf of the La- 
borites, John Robert Clynes moved approval of an interna- 
tional financial and economic conference, but disapproval of 
the Lloyd-George government as incompetent to represent 
the country. That was beaten by 379 to 84. Three days 
later an effort of the Die-hards to censure the government 
was defeated by 288 to 95. 


POINCARE’S VICTORY 


Poincaré’s triumph was even larger, considered numer- 
ically. The vote was 484 to 78. It came after a day of 
bitter and wide-ranging debate, which included savage at- 
tacks upon the course of the French delegation to the Wash- 
ington Conference. Such attacks first burst into fury about 
10 days previously, when M. Briand, Premier at the time of 
the Washington Conference, was assailed violently in the 
Chamber. He was accused of having permitted France to 
be treated as a second-rate power at Washington, and also 
of having proposed to Secretary Hughes a Franco-American 
naval alliance against Great Britain. 

The fact that both the British and French premiers were 
given emphatic votes of confidence almost on the eve of the 
Genoa Conference, and that reports long have been current 
that Poincaré’s purposes are not in harmony with the proj- 
ects that Lloyd-George has been credited with fostering, 






















created a belief in some quarters that they might find them- 
selves stubbornly divided at Genoa. What is to come of the 
Genoa Conference has proved too great a puzzle for most of 
the observers on the scene in Europe, as their varying dis- 
patches clearly reveal, but on the surface of things there 
appears to be no reason for sharp and decisive clashes be- 
tween the two premiers. 


LLOYD-GEORGE’S SPEECH 

In his speech in Commons on April 3, Mr. Lloyd-George 
was at pains to state that he was in agreement with the 
French position that Russia must give guarantees of pay- 
ment of her debts and obligations. Also, he indicated plainly 
that he was not disposed to break with the French Govern- 
ment because of M. Poincaré’s insistence that Germany dis- 
charge the obligation of reparations due France. 

For, said Mr. Lloyd-George in dealing with suggestions 
that Germany’s load be eased: “You will be transferring the 
burden from the 60,000,000 who are responsible for the de- 
vastations to the 40,000,000 who were the victims of the 
devastations. Therefore, it is useless to say that gigantic 
raparations are responsible for the economic disorganization 
of Europe.” Further, Mr. Lloyd-George, while facing the 
possibility that Germany must be given time, especially until 
revival in Russia enables her the better to meet her repara- 
tion responsibilities, insisted that it be borne in mind that 
Germany's present ability to pay is not the same as her 
future ability. 

THE GERMAN VIEW 

While the parties were setting themselves for the tests in 
London and Paris, word came out of Berlin that the Ger- 
mans still are hopeful and expectant that reparations will 
be one of the important concerns at Genoa. On March 30 
Arno Dasch-Fleurot cabled the New York World from Berlin 
as follows: 


It is generally believed in Germany that the question of 
reparations, despite all opposition, is bound to be one of the 
leading subjects to be considered at the Genoa Conference. 

The two important speeches made in the Reichstag by 
Chancellor Wirth and Dr. Walter Rathenau on successive 
days will be followed by a program to be submitted to the 
conference at Genoa, developed by the government, whose 
hand was forced somewhat by the reparations-note bomb; 
but instead of destroying this “government of fulfillment” 
the note has merely hastened the accomplishment of its 
purpose. 

If it were not for the hopes placed in the outcome of the 
Genoa Conference, Chancellor Wirth could hardly have 
weathered the crisis, as he did today, when the Reichstag, 
by a vote of 248 to’81, adopted a resolution approving the 
Chancellor's oral reply to the Reparation Commission de- 
munds; but, as both Wirth and Rathenau have expressed to 
the Reichstag their opinion that the Genoa Conference means 
international and economic good, the conference becomes 
more important than individual national needs. 

In other words, from the German point of view, the repa- 
rations question will have to come before the conference at 
Genoa in some form, since it is a block in the way of the 
reconstruction of Europe and stabilization of European 
exchange. 

The vote of confidence, which the government felt it must 
have because the reactionaries had declared their lack of 
confidence in it, may prove to be a sufficient covering under 
which the government can prepare its plans for the Genoa 
Conference. 


DR. WIRTH’S STATEMENT 
In Mr. Dasch-Fleurot’s cable no German official was 
quoted; but that he “spoke by the book” was shown one 
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week later, when the United Press sent out of Berlin an in- 
terview from Chancellor Wirth which flatly stated that 
reparations must be considered at Genoa. This dispatch, in 
part, follows: 


“The Genoa Conference cannot disregard the question of 
reparations,” Chancellor Wirth, of Germany, declared in an 
exclusive interview with the United Press on the eve of his 
departure for Italy. 

The German Chancellor maintained the question of what 
Germany can pay is “fundamental,” and must be made a 
basis for any European settlement. 

“From all corners of Europe comes insistence that the 
reparations questions be cleared up,’ Wirth said. 

He characterized the attitude of those who would ignore 
this question as an “ostrich” policy. 

“The conference may talk of reform of Germany,” the 
Chancellor said, “and suggest the help of a foreign loan. 
This is a practical idea, but such a loan requires a basis, 
and such a basis can only be found if reparation payments 
are brought within a limit economically bearable by Ger- 
many.” 

“Germany is ready to take her part in forming reconstruc- 
tion plans,” Wirth said, “but the conference must not close 
its eyes to basic questions if it would succeed.” 

The Chancellor launched into a discussion of Germany's 
inflated currency, with special reference to Lloyd-George's 
speech in Commons on Monday. He declared this question, 
which was occupying the minds of all concerned in Euro- 
pean conditions, was not primary. Statesmen at Genoa must 
not shut their eyes to the reason why Germany’s currency 
was inflated. 

“What is this reason?’ Wirth asked. “Shall we only 
speak bashfully? Shall we only whisper these words, when 
every economist in the entire world has seen for six months 
that enforced gold payments, dragged from Germany, have 
brought about our currency catastrophe?” 


CONFUSION GENERAL 


This insistence in Germany that, willy-nilly, reparations 
must figure importantly at Genoa reflect not only the wishes 
of the Germans, but the expressions of large sections of 
political and economic thought. The view that reparations 
must be dealt with and revised in some manner is held in 
high circles of the American Government and by an appar- 
ently increasing number of the British publicists. 

The net result of all the torrents of conflicting arguments 
and predictions seems to be a vague hope that in some 
vague way the Genoa Conference will rehabilitate Europe, 
and an oppressive fear that the conference will begin in a 
muddle and end in a muddle. An article by J. L. Garvin, in 
the London Observer, printed shortly before Lloyd-George 
put his fate to the test in Commons, illustrates this condi- 
tion of vague hopes vaguely expressed, but beset by fears. 


MR. GARVIN’S PREACHMENT 
Mr. Garvin said in part: 


The principle of the Genoa Conference is life and death 
for Europe as a whole. If there is to be any real recovery 
from the war in our generation, and, above all, for the eco- 
nomic existence of this country and its industrial masses, 
Mr. Lloyd-George must come back from the conference either 
a greater or a lesser man, 

Which it is to be depends wholly on himself. If, in spite 
of enormous difficulties and regardless of consequences, he 
is true to the strongest that is in him and the best that he 
feels, nothing can thwart him. If it proves otherwise, he 
will be definitely rated as below the height of character and 
mind which recovery from war demands, and then without 
doubt the biggest and noblest task that constructive states- 
manship ever attempted will be handed over to others. 
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No camouflage can serve him now. The Prime Minister 
thus stands on the threshold of the sternest moral test of 
his career. 


But much more is it vital that the Prime Minister shall 
so speak as to lift the issue above all factions and persons, 
in a manner which shall go far at the outset to strengthen 
the confidence of the country and the world in the Prime 
Minister's moral thoroughness about the task in hand and 
in his determination to stake everything on this issue. 


It is so plain that Lloyd-George will be less than lucky if 
in Monday’s debate he does not make one of the very big 
speeches of his life and cover his incompatible opponents 
with confusion. First of all, Genoa is no mere gateway to 
possibilities. It is in itself a great fact, an honor to Italy 
and a shining promise to mankind. Why? Because in its 
array of representatives of some twenty-six countries it is 
the first grand council of civilization that has been brought 
together since Armageddon. It is such an assembly of na- 
tions as the utterly incomplete League of Nations ought to 
have been from the first and has never been. 

If the foundations are well and truly laid by a sufficient 
agreement among the European countries, it is absolutely 
certain that America will come in at last to put on the roof, 
earning the greater glory by coming in at last, though late, 
to save peace for the world, as she came in at last, though 
late, to save the war for the Allies. 





THE WAY OF THE NEW AMBASSADOR 
TO GERMANY 


Simple and understandable methods are to be used by the 
lately appointed Ambassador to Germany, former Repre- 
sentative Alanson B. Houghton, in seeking to restore happy 
relations between the United States and Germany. 

With the approval of President Harding, which might 
have been suspected, even if the official information to that 
effect had been lacking, Mr. Houghton declared just before 
sailing for Europe that he purposed not to talk about re- 
sponsibility and guilt for the war. His idea is to forget 
that and to concentrate upon the future. 

His theory as to his official course in Berlin was enun- 
ciated in a speech at the Metropolitan Club, New York City, 
on the night of March 31. It was approved by a large num- 
ber of prominent men of various walks in life who were in 
attendance, and it was in line with sentiments expressed by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who introduced the new am- 
bassador. 

Unfortunately, dispatches from Berlin indicate that some 
of the newspapers in Germany hardly met the speech in the 
generous spirit in which it was made, manifesting rather a 
spirit of triumph. But that disposition is not likely to cool 
the ardor of Ambassador Houghton for understanding and 
good will or weaken his purpose. 


MR. HOUGHTON’S SPEECH 


The salient parts of Mr. Houghton’s speech follow: 


I confess that only recently have I understood, not so 
much the power, as the persistency of propaganda, once it is 
well started, and if the same kind of stories about the Amer- 
ican people are current in Germany as are still told in the 
United States about the German people, I shall find a cer- 
tain comfort in a casual remark addressed by one of the 
German women in Washington last week to my wife—some- 
what to her consternation—that our present embassy build- 
ing in Berlin is “admirably adapted for purposes of defense.” 

First and foremost, I do not believe in the moral or spir- 
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itual, or even the economic, value of hate. Hate serves no 
useful purpose. It is far more dangerous to those who hate 
than to those who are hated. It leads only to confusion and 
destruction. 

As I leave this country, I have in mind far more the hun- 
dred and odd years of peace and friendship and abundant 
good will which bound the German and American peoples 
together than the few years of war and misunderstanding 
which have separated them. I want to renew and strengthen 
again those ancient ties of respect and mutual service. Why, 
gentlemen, we cannot ourselves be happy and contented as 
a nation so long as our own fellow-citizens of German an- 
cestry are unhappy and embittered by a sense of injustice. 
Surely, a better understanding must be sought by us all in 
Grant's immortal phrase, “Let us have peace.” 


Would Bury War Hatchet 


Moreover, I know no reason why we should expect a great 
and proud nation to do something which under similar cir- 
cumstances we ourselves would not do. The war is ended. 
The loser, to its ability, must foot the bill. But its causes, 
the apportionment of blame or guilt, are matters which, 
frankly, I, for one, will no longer discuss. 

Nearly sixty years have passed away and the grandchil- 
dren of those who wore the Blue or the Gray cannot now 
discuss certain aspects of that great struggle without bitter- 
ness and a sense of outrage. Neither side ever has and 
neither side ever will acknowledge moral guilt. And, fortu- 
nately, no such acknowledgment was necessary. Both North 
and South found the way out of the dilemma when they 
simply turned their backs upon the causes of the issue which 
had divided them and went to work. 

The parailel is not exact; but, frankly, it does seem to me 
that a similar process of practical reconciliation must be 
worked out or European civilization at least will perish. If 
the warring peoples cannot forget—and we may concede they 
cannot—they can at least unite in the common conviction 
that, whatever other values the war may have established, 
it left us all poorer. And they must; no choice is given 
them. They must get to work or perish. Until that dispo- 
sition is shown, the world will remain bound and helpless in 
its misery. 

Needs Men of Good Will 


If you ask me how this better condition can be brought 
about, I answer it can come only as a result of the efforts 
of men of good will. I believe enough men of good will exist 
in each of the warring countries to form the leaven which 
shall leaven the mass. 

I believe they must make the effort a conscious duty. It 
is as much our national duty as it is the duty of other na- 
tions. But, gentlemen, it is even more. It is a personal 
duty—a duty which each of us should to the limit of his 
power perform, not some time, but now. I hope this does 
not strike you as mere sentimentality. I am not consciously 
looking at the hard and stubborn facts ahead of us in a 
sentimental way. To me it seems merely common sense. 
To me it seems the only way out. And to that end we Amer- 
icans must do our part. 

$e sure that I am keenly aware of the responsibility that 
rests upon me. Be sure that no one recognizes more clearly 
than I the difficulties and discouragements that must be met, 
and if, as I go, I can carry with me your good wishes and 
good will, and possibly in some small measure your contfi- 
dence, the memory of this evening will strengthen me in the 
ways just ahead and remain an inspiration to me as long as 
I shall live. 


BERLIN’S REACTION 


On April 2 the New York Times printed the following 
summary of Berlin editorial expression on Ambassador 
Houghton’s words: 


GERMAN EDITORIAL EXPRESSION 


As balm to the bitter Teuton disappointment over Amer- 
ica’s non-active participation at Genoa comes Ambassador 
Houghton’s speech, which the German press features fully, 































regardless of political complexion. Vorwdrts leads with the 
big headline, “A Peace Ambassador.” The leisurely German 
editors won't comment at length until tomorrow afternoon's 
papers. 

But one interesting German reaction already is observable. 
Germany’s reactionaries have seized on Mr. Houghton’s 
speech with the intent to misuse it for their own selfish inner 
political purposes as a weapon against the Wirth Govern- 
ment. Reactionary and nationalistic organs are the only 
ones to comment even briefly thereon, but there is method 
in their comment. 

The ultra-reactionary Deutsche Zeitung, under the head- 
lines clear across the front page, “Earnest Admonition to 
Wirth,” and the subhead, “America Expects Firmness,” 
says: 

“It is to be hoped that the man who is to resume normal 
diplomatic relations between Germany and the United States 
will follow his words with corresponding deeds. Out of his 
speech there clearly proceeds what attitude official America 
expects of the German Government.” 

The Deutsche Zeitung requotes Houghton’s reported utter- 
ance, “Why should we assume of a great and proud nation 
that it should do what we under the same circumstances 
would not?’ and then continues: 

“Let this, too, not be forgotten of the American Ambassa- 
dor, that he is the first in the official outland to recognize 
that injustice has been done us, since he says that Germans 
in America are ‘embittered with a feeling of injustice.’ That 
Houghton does not want to discuss the true causes of the 
war is understandable. And the American Government rep- 
resentative could hardly justify his, rather than the Ger- 
man Government's, destroying the lie about Germany's war 
guilt.” 

The agrarian junker organ, the Deutsche Tageszeitung, 
headlines the speech, “America’s Program for Germany,” 
while the nationalistic Lokal-Anzeiger, under “Houghton's 
Peace Policy,” says: 

“The new American Ambassador’s utterances differ very 
agreeably from many products of oratorical talent of repre- 
sentatives of our former foes spitting hate and poison. Let 
us hope that with these views Mr. Houghton will make good 
within the scope of the White House policy.” 





IRELAND—AND OTHER TROUBLES 


Thoughtful men the world over have been looking in these 
latter days at the British Empire and wondering whether 
its resources of patience and governmental skill will be suf- 
ficient to solve the innumerable problems that confront it; 
for not only is the Empire, by force of necessity, charged 
with leadership in Europe’s dazed and uncertain steps to- 
ward economic rehabilitation and political security, but it 
is tried to the point almost of despair by crisis after crisis 
within the borders of its own commonwealth. It has been 
said appropriately that every morning brings a new shock 
to England. 

Ireland is the most prolific source. The newspapers pre- 
sent from day to day a picture of efforts of moderate leaders 
to encompass peace in the torn island, and always in the 
background of the picture hovers the specter of war, pillage, 
and arson. To those who, because of love of Ireland or love 
of humanity, rejoiced when the delegates of Dail Eireann 
and of the British Government evolved the Irish Free State 
Treaty, subsequent events have been indescribably dis- 
tressing. 


THE CONTEST IN SOUTH IRELAND 


The fight between Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, 
leading the Irish element favorable to the treaty, and 
Eamonn de Valera and his band of irreconcilables, who in- 
sist upon a republic, has become so intense, as the people 
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have been appealed to, that it has been impossible wholly 
to check the impulse to war. Old hates have been renewed 
and new ones formed. Blood has been shed cruelly in both 
the North and South of Ireland because of the inflamed pas 
sions, and once or twice pitched battles near the border of 
Ulster, between extremists of both sides, have been barel) 
averted, while the friends of the South of Ireland have trem- 
bled lest in that unhappy community those lately brothers 
in combat with Great Britain will turn their arms on each 
other. A large part of the old Republican army is in revolt 
against the authority of the Dail Eireann, which is con 
trolled by treaty leaders. 

“Unless there is an immediate change of tone and tactics,” 
said Mr. Collins on April 9, speaking of the general situa 
tion, “it looks'‘as if civil war can only be averted by a 
miracle.” 

THE TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT 

That speech was made 10 days after treaty leaders of 
the South, Ulster leaders of the North, and spokesmen for 
the Imperial Government had met in London and on the 
evening of March 30 announced the signing of a tripartite 
agreement to secure peace in Ireland. It was such an agree- 
ment as brought from Sir Hamar Greenwood, a little while 
ago loathed in Ireland, the exclamation, “Thank God for 
that!’ The text of this agreement, framed with high hopes 
so soon to be endangered, follows: 


THE TERMS 


First. Peace is today declared. 

Second. From today the two governments undertake to 
co-operate in every way in their power with a view to the 
restoration of peaceful conditions in the unsettled areas. 

Third. The police in Belfast are to be organized in general 
in accordance with the following conditions: 

1. Special police in mixed districts to be composed 
half of Catholics and half of Protestants. All spe- 
cials not required for these forces to be withdrawn 
to their homes and surrender their arms. 

2. An advisory committee composed of Catholics 
will assist in the selection of Catholic recruits for 
the special police. 


Police to Be Numbered 


3. All police on duty, except the usual secret service 
men, to be uniformed and officially numbered. 

4. All arms and ammunition issued to the police to 
be deposited in barracks in charge of a military or 
other competent officer when policemen are not on 
duty, and an official record must be kept of all arms 
issued and ammunition used. 

5. Any search for arms is to be carried out by a 
police foree composed half of Catholics and half of 
Protestants, the military rendering any necessary 
assistance. 

Fourth. A court is to be constituted for the trial, without 
jury, of persons charged with serious crimes, the court to 
consist of the Lord Chief Justice and one of the lords jus- 
tices of appeal in Northern [reland. Any person committed 
for trial for a serious crime is to be tried by that court (a) 
if he so requests, or (b) if the attorney-general for Northern 
Ireland so directs. Serious crimes are those punishable by 
death, penal servitude, or imprisonment exceeding six 
months. The Government of Northern Ireland will take 
steps to pass necessary legislation to give effect to this 
article. 


Special Body for Complaints 


Fifth. A committee is to be established in Belfast, with 
equal numbers of Catholics and Vrotestants, and with an 
independent chairman, preferably a Catholic or a Protestant 
alternately in successive weeks, to hear and investigate com- 
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plaints of intimidation, outrages, etc., such committee hav- 
ing direct access to the heads of the government. The local 
press is to be approached with a view to inserting only such 
reports of disturbances, etc., as shall have been considered 
and communicated by this committee. 

Sixth. Irish Republican army activities are to cease in 
the six counties, and thereupon a method of organizing spe- 
cial police in the six counties outside of Belfast shall pro- 
ceed as speedily as possible on lines similar to those agreed 
to in Belfast. 

Seventh. During the month immediately following the 
passing into law of a bill confirming the Constitution of the 
Free State, being the month within which the Northern 
Parliament is to exercise its option, and before any address 
in accordance with Article XII of the treaty is presented, 
there shall be a further meeting between the signatories of 
the agreement with a view to ascertaining (a) whether 
means can be devised to secure unity in Ireland, or (b), fail- 
ing this, whether an agreement can be arrived at on the 
boundary question otherwise than by recourse in the bound- 
ary commission under the treaty. 


Britain to Aid Relief Work 


Eighth. The return to their homes of persons expelled is to 
be secured by the respective governments, and the service 
of the committee mentioned in article 5 is to be sought in 
cases of difficulty. 

Ninth. In view of the special conditions consequent on the 
political situation in Belfast and neighborhood, the British 
Government will submit to Parliament a vote, not exceed- 
ing £500,000 for the Ministry of Labor in Northern Ireland, 
to be expended exclusively in relief work, one-third for the 
benefit of Catholics and two-thirds for Protestants. The 
Northern signatories agree to use every effort to secure the 
restoration of the expelled workmen, and wherever this 
proves impracticable, owing to trade depression, they will 
be afforded employment on relief work. 

Tenth. The two governments can, in cases agreed upon 
between the signatories, arrange for the release of political 
prisoners in prison for offenses committed before the date 
hereof. No offenses committed after March 31 shall be open 
to consideration. 

Eleventh. The two governments unite in appealing to all 
concerned to refrain from inflammatory speeches and to 
exercise restraint in the interests of peace. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the Provisional 
Government by Michael Collins, Eamon J. Duggan, and 
Arthur Griffith; for the Northern Government by Sir James 
Craig, the Marquis of Londonderry and E. A. Archdale. and 
for the Imperial Government by Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, and Sir Hamar Greenwood. 


KING'S ASSENT TO TREATY 


On the day following the signing of the agreement King 
George gave his assent to the act of Parliament ratifying 
the Irish Free State Treaty; but that consummation, added 
to the agreement, did not assure peace, as Mr. Collins’ re- 
mark quoted above shows, although a year ago the agree- 
ment and the consummated treaty would have seemed al- 
most millennial to those who watched the horrors then 
being perpetrated daily in Ireland. 

While Ireland’s dangers were forcing the leaders of North 
and South to joint remedial action, the Empire was startled 
by the outbreak in South Africa, in the quelling of which 
rigorous methods of warfare were used, including bomb- 
ing aircraft. Ostensibly the outbreak came from striking 
gold miners in the Rand, but Premier Smuts declared, ac- 
cording to a Reuter’s cable, that the strike was used as a 
cloak by extremists bent on forwarding syndicalism. 


EGYPT AND INDIA 


Meantime liberal thought in England was in a state of 
anxiety over the Egyptian situation, and fearful that Lord 
Allenby’s “olive branches of peace” would not calm condi- 
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tions unless Zaghloul, a champion of the Egyptian masses, 
was released from prison. And trouble in India, so threat- 
ening to that many-millioned domain of the British in the 
last few months, had assumed a new and extraordinarily 
embarrassing aspect. 

The forced resignation of Mr. Montagu as Secretary of 
State for India and the seemingly probable resignation of 
Lord Reading as Viceroy of India (because of the publica- 
tion of demands of the Indian Government, with respect to 
Turkey’s claims in the Near East, that were intended to 
appease the Mohammedan population of India) inevitably 
poured fuel on the flames of Indian rebelliousness. 





SEEKING DAYLIGHT IN THE NEAR EAST 


The concentration of interest upon the treaty fights in the 
Senate, on this side of the water, and on Lloyd-George’s 
fight and the prospects for Genoa, on the other side of the 
water, apparently obscured the work that was carried on in 
Paris in the latter part of March by Premier Poincaré, Lord 
Curzon, and Senator Schanzer, representing France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, in a new effort to compose the Near East. 

From time to time suggestive but inconclusive articles 
appeared in the newspapers while the conference was under 
way. The redoubtable Turk was to be treated with con- 
siderable consideration and the Armenians were to be made 
the special charges of the League of Nations, although their 
soil was to be under Turkish sovereignty. On the morning 
of March 27 the Associated Press sent out of Paris an article 
which concisely stated the results of the conference. 

The salient parts of this dispatch follow: 


THE PLAN 


The leading features of the preliminaries to peace pro- 
posed to Greece and the Turks by the foreign ministers are: 

Perpetual freedom of navigation of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus. 

Turkish sovereignty over all of Asia Minor and all of the 
territory bounded by the Caucasus, Versia, Mesopotamia, 
and the Mediterranean and A2gan seas. 

The Armenians to be under the protection of the League 
of Nations, but the territory inhabited by them to be under 
the sovereignty of Turkey, with an eventual national home 
to be found for them by the League. 

Adrianople to go to the Greeks, but a large percentage of 
Thrace to be returned to Turkey. 

The peninsula of Gallipoli to go to Greece. 

The foreign ministers in their memorandum inform the 
belligerents that the desire of the Allies is to restore peace 
and to re-establish the Turkish nation in the territories 
which were considered as belonging to it, with Constantino- 
ple, to assure the Mussulman population of an equitable 
régime, to give Greece compensation for sacrifices made in 
the war, to protect the racial minorities, and to prevent fur- 
ther wars between Turkey and the European powers. To 
this the ministers add: 

“The people or the government that would reject these 
propositions through prejudice assumes the responsibility 
for the continuation of the conflict.” 

Dealing with Armenia, the document says: 

“The situation of the Armenians has received special con- 
sideration, as much on account of the obligation contracted 
by the Allied Powers during the war as on account of the 
cruel suffering endured by that people. Consequently the aid 
of the League of Nations is sought, in addition to the pro- 
visions made for the protection of minorities, with a view 
to satisfying the traditional aspirations of the Armenian 
people and the establishment of a national home for them.” 

The document does not mention any particular territory 
where the national home may eventually be fixed, but it 
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specifies that the territory now inhabited by the Armenians 
shall be under Turkish sovereignty. 

With regard to the Dardanelles the communication reads: 

“The Turks are allowed again on the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles, but the interests of peace and security for the 
future require that Europe shall never again be exposed to 
the perils and sacrifices imposed upon it in 1914 by the clos- 
ing of the Dardanelles, and the condition for the return of 
the Turks to the proximity of the straits is the establish- 
ment of a wide demilitarized zone, making any military 
projects in that region impossible.” 

“An Allied force of occupation must be placed and remain 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, however, to assure freedom of 
navigation of the straits, which shall be supervised by an 
international commission, with a Turk as president, com- 
prising representatives of all the principal powers interested, 
including Greece.” 

The foreign ministers found eastern Thrace their most 
difficult problem, they state. They finally decided on a line 
running from Ganos, on the Sea of Marmora, to the Bul- 
garian frontier, in the region of the Istranja Mountains, 
leaving Rodosto, a Greek town, to Turkey, and Kirkkilisseh, 
a Turkish town, to Greece. The southern end of this line is 
more favorable to the Greeks than that laid down by the 
Treaty of Sévres, but the northern end of the line consider- 
ably favors Turkey, giving her the entire region of the east- 
ern Istranja Mountains. 





THE CHURCHES GRAPPLE THE HOME 
RACIAL PROBLEM 


So intently have the eyes of the American people been 
fastened upon foreign questions and the larger problems of 


national economics that in the last few years very little 
attention has been given useful undertakings in other fields. 
One that is as brave as it is useful is the work designed to 
achieve co-operation between the white and Negro races in 
this country. In this work representative men and women 
of the South have given themselves freely and in a manner 
that may be surprising to some in other sections. 

In the February-March issue of the Federal Council Bul- 
letin, published by the Federal Council of Churches, is the 
following interesting and informative account of recent ad 
vances made in dealing with this home racial problem : 


The plans begun by the Federal Council of the Churches 
nearly a year ago to undertake active work in behalf of 
better relations between the white and Negro races in 
America have now been definitely advanced, Two secre- 
taries for the Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions have been secured, Dr. George E. Haynes, one of the 
outstanding figures among the Negro people, and Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, who for several years has done notable work in 
the movement for interacial co-operation initiated by promi- 
nent white leaders in the South. 

Dr. Haynes will give his full time to the work of the 
Federal Council. He is the first Negro to hold a position 
of executive responsibility in the Council, and was selected 
upon nomination by a committee of representative Negro 
churchmen. Dr. Alexander will continue to give his major 
attention to the Commission on Inter-Racial Co-operation. 
of which he is director, with headquarters in Atlanta, but 
will co-operate closely with Dr. Haynes at every point. Dr. 
Alexander will serve the Federal Council without salary, 
through the generous provision of the Southern body. 

Dr. Haynes has had fourteen years of experience in work 
for Negro welfare and in promoting co-operative relations 
between the races. He was formerly professor of economics 
and sociology at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., and was 
founder and first executive of the National League on Urban 
Conditions among Negroes. During the war he served the 
U. S. Department of Labor as adviser on matters relating 
to Negro workers and their relations to white workers and 
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employers, being known as the director of economics of 
that department. He has thorough educational preparation 
for his work, being a graduate of Fisk University and hav 
ing received his master of arts degree from Yale University 
and the degree of doctor of philosophy from Columbia Uni 
versity. He was formerly a secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and has been a worker for a 
number of years in co-operative activities of the white and 
Negro churches. He is also widely known as a social worker 
because of his connection in former years with the Bureau 
of Social Research, his study at the New York School of 
Philanthropy, and the authorship of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles on Negro life and race relations. He has 
lately prepared for the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions a_ study 
text-hook, entitled “The Trend of the Races.” 


THE CHURCHES’ INTEREST IN RACE RELATIONS 


At the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council in 
Boston in December, 1920, the white and Negro leaders of 
the churches came to a mutual conviction that some new 
steps should be taken by the Protestant churches to bring 
the ideals of Christian brotherhood to greater application in 
race relations in America. As Dr. Robert E. Speer ex- 
pressed it, a few weeks later, there was a general feeling 
that “the work to be done is not to be done by one race 
for another, but by the two races working together. Zach 
race, of course, has its own problems within, but the inter- 
racial problem is the problem for the two races together, 
and what we are anxious to see through the Federal Council 
is provision for a commission so truly representative of the 
two races and of the best mind and spirit of both, that it 
will supply within our whole church body in America a 
backing for the work which each individual and each group 
of individuals has tried to do in the solution of these prob 
lems.” 

On July 12, 121, at Washington, D. C., Dr. Speer called 
together the first meeting of the new Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations. He sounded the keynote of 
the meeting in these words: “‘We, who are assembled as 
representatives of the churches, are at one today in our 
fundamental theory of race relations. Conceiving God as 
the common Father of all, we regard humanity as an 
organism and think of ourselves as all bound together in 
one bundle of life. We are committed to the method of 
co-operation. Here in America, where the problem of race 
relations is presented to us in the most acute form, we have 
the greatest opportunity in the world to make a construc 
tive contribution to its solution. The Federal Council, 
representing the churches as a whole. both colored and 
white, ought to afford a central meeting place for all the 
agencies dealing with race relations, ought to reinforce all 
that is now being done and see to it that no important 
phase of the task is overlooked.” 

Mr. John J. Eagan, of Atlanta, one of the best-known 
Christian laymen in the South, became the chairman of the 
commission. 

As a result of the deliberations of that day, the new com 
mission announced as its purpose: To assert the sufficiency 
of Christian principles in the solution of race relations; to 
provide a clearing-house and meeting place for Christian 
forces in this matter; to promote mutual confidence and 
co-operation; to distribute accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions ; to develop a public conscience in inter-racial matters 
which will secure justice and the correction of unfair con- 
ditions in education, housing, etc., and to provide an agency 
through which the churches and auxiliary organizations may 
work together to these ends. 


ENDORSEMENTS FROM LEADING CHURCHMEN 


The underlying idea of the commission and its purposes 
has received strong endorsement from many white and 
Negro leaders. 

One of the outstanding white laymen of the nation said: 
“T am profoundly moved and interested in this new develop- 
ment on the part of the council, and shall be glad to do any- 
thing that is practicable for me to do in the way of co- 
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operation.” A general officer of one of the largest Protestant 
denoninations said: “I have been wishing for a call of this 
kind from some large source, and I am glad that you are 
calling representative men together for this purpose.” 

One of the leading Negro bishops said: “I regard the 
movement as of paramount importance. especially since it 
is designed to be national and inter-racial in its scope.” 
One of the leading Negro religious leaders wrote: “Not only 
should the churches of America face up to this question in 
the interest of relieving the strained situation at home, but 
I am convinced that it is the only way to erase the question 
mark written across the minds of the people to whom we 
send missionaries. The churches of America have a won- 
derful opportunity to hasten the coming of the Kingdom, 
and whether or not they succeed in fulfilling this mission 
will depend. not so much upon the amount of funds raised 
or the number of recruits secured as upon a convincing 
demonstration right here at home of the brotherhood that 
Jesus taught and lived.” 


COMMISSION IS SECURING RESULTS 


These and many other endorsements, as well as favorable 
comment from the press, religious and secular, upon the 
commission and statement of its purposes encouraged Mr. 
Eagan and the members of the commission to take further 
steps for constructive work. At the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council at Chicago in Decem- 
ber, a proposed budget of $10,000 was approved with the 
understanding that new friends and sources of revenue must 
be found for this purpose. 

With the beginning of the work of Dr. Haynes and Dr. 
Alexander, the latter part of January, the commission en- 
tered upon a new phase of its development. At a recent 
meeting of the three bishops’ councils of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, and the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Montgomery, Ala., these three bodies endorsed 
this new undertaking of the Federal Council and pledged 
co-operation. Officials of the Negro Baptists and Negro 
leaders in other denominations had previously pledged co- 
operation. Thus the way is now open for united action in 
making plans and programs for applying the ideals of 
brotherhood to these problems. 

Results have already begun to flow from the activities of 
the commission. A conference has been held for a wider 
campaign of educational publicity to spread information 
about the achievements of Negroes, the progress of Negro 
welfare, and the improvement of race relations. Plans are 
under way for having the question of better race relations 
discussed and presented in various conferences and church 
gatherings throughout the country during the spring and 
summer. An information service, to furnish reliable and 
accurate data to all inquiries, in co-operation with the Re- 
search Department of the Social Service Commission, has 
been planned and is already receiving calls. Correspond- 
ence and personal contact by the visits of the secretaries 
have been established with several important localities 
where there are strong federations ready to undertake work 
for improvement of Negro life and conditions and of race 
relations. Plans are being discussed for promotion of con- 
ciliation work between Negro workers and employers. Al- 
ready some work has been taken up in some cities where the 
unemployment situation is acute. These and other activities 
are under consideration by the commission. 

Two underlying principles are guiding the work of its 
secretaries from the beginning: (1) That the problems of 
race relations and Negro welfare are local problems and 
primarily the concern of the local people and the local com- 
munity; and that the secretaries of the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations are only the servants to help 
the people in the local community to deal better with their 
problems by bringing to them the wider information and 
experience of the nation and the results of successful under- 
takings in different places. (2) That many localities have 


already done substantial constructive work in this direction 
and the new commission may look to these localities for 
demonstration, information, and help in spreading the good 
work and the ideal of brotherhood throughout the nation. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Wir orrices In NEW YorK AND WASHINGTON, the 
Haiti-Santo Domingo Independence Society is waging 
an active campaign for change in the relations of the 
United States to the two little nations in the West In- 
dies. Claiming that the policy of the United States 
toward Haiti and Santo Domingo has been dictated in 
late years by commercial imperialism, the new society is 
insisting that the Monroe Doctrine debars this country, 
no less than European powers, against aggression in the 
nations to the south. 

Those whom the society is able to reach are asked to 
write their Senators and Representatives, urging sup- 
port of, all legislation designed to accomplish re-estab- 
lishment of constitutional government in the two little 
republics, withdrawal of the American military forces, 
and treaty relations entered into freely by all parties, in 
place of existing treaties, which are alleged to have been 
secured through military coercion. Also, the society 
urges that contributions be sent to Lewis Gannett, its 
treasurer, in care of The Nation, at 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City—“to assist in this work of fundamental 
Americanism.” 


THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education makes interesting reading. The 
statement is made that there hardly can be question that 
the United States has taken the place held by Germany 
before the war as the rendezvous of foreign students, 
but that much remains to be done in American universi- 
ties to achieve the happy orientation of foreign students 
that was known in Germany. Among the foreign stu- 
dents in the United States, it also is learned, are thou- 
sands of destitute Russians, of whom about 300 are in 
the schools of higher education. 

An interesting feature of the work done in interna- 
tional education is a prize-essay contest arranged by the 
Institute, as a result of the Washington Conference. 
There are three subjects: “The Open-door Policy in 
China”; “How Japan May Provide for Its Increasing 
Population Without Violating the Rights of Other 
States”; and “The Relations of East and West: Colonies 
and Settlements of Western Nations in the Orient and 
Their Influence on the Development of Oriental Peo- 
ples.” 


FEARS ARE BEING EXPRESSED in some quarters that 
Japanese aggressions in Siberia are about to begin. 
Several weeks ago statements were made in dispatches 
from the East that it had been revealed that the Jap- 
anese general staff had made payments to members of 
what was called “the rump government” in Vladivostok. 
Afterward there came reports that danger of hostilities 
between the Japanese and the Chita Government of the 
Far Eastern Republic was nearing the acute stage. 
Some of these dispatches came from Japanese sources, 
and certain newspapers that are perhaps too suspicious 
have suggested they indicate that the Japanese are pre- 
paring the thought of the world for a new war on the 
Asiatic coast. Members of Congress are understood to 
be watching developments in Siberia closely, and to be 
likely to denounce Japan if there is any warrant for 
fears that she plans land-grabbing. 
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The Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF WOMEN, to be 
held in Baltimore frem April 20 to 29, promises to be a 
notable international gathering. In response to invita- 
tions given by the State Department, on behalf of the 
League of Women Voters, many delegates have been 
named by the republics of Latin-America. There also 
will be representatives of Canadian women, Arrange- 
ments are being made, on an impressive scale, in Balti- 
more and Washington, to entertain the distinguished 
women representatives of the nations of the Western 


Hemisphere. 


Tis GATHERING IN BALTIMORE is given additional 
interest by an article appearing in the April Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, under the signature of Samuel 
Guy Inman, wherein the feminist movement is named as 
one of three rapidly developing social currents in South 
America. The other two are the labor movement and 
the temperance movement. It is stated that close ties 
are found between all three. An important woman edu- 
eator in Argentina is quoted as reviewing the repression 
of women in South America under the Spanish social 
code, and as saving that this conservative spirit has been 
broken, and that “feminism as a social rebellion, with 
all of its exaggerations, desires that it have a place as- 
signed to it in the home, in the university, in business, 
and in the professions, sciences, and politics.” 


REPORTS AND DENIALS have been flying about Wash- 
ington in relation to the possibility that under the 
Anglo-Japanese pact Great Britain proposed to seek 
Japanese military aid, should the troubles in India lead 
to widespread insurrection. The American Commission 
to Promote Self-government in India stated that, on ad- 
vices received from London and Tokyo, it believed the 
British had asked Japanese aid. From Japanese official 
sources in Washington came emphatic denial of the re- 
ports, and a statement that there is neither express nor 
implied provision in the Anglo-Japanese pact for Jap- 
anese intervention in India. The Anglo-Japanese pact 
will terminate when ratifications of the Four-Power pact 
are exchanged, 


Great Brirain seems to have accepted the American 
claim to the right of equal economic treatment in Brit- 
ish mandated territories. At least we are informed that 
the Standard Oil Company has been granted exploring 
rights in the oil fields of Palestine in spite of the British 
objection that the Turkish Petroleum Company, a Brit- 
ish corporation, had acquired certain monopoly rights to 
the oil fields of Mesopotamia prior to 1914, 


IN THE LATTER PART OF Marci rumors became fre- 
quent in Washington that diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Mexico would soon be re-estab- 
lished. These rumors, which apparently came from au- 
thoritative sources, indicated that there was agreement 
between the governments of the two countries in all re- 


‘spects except as to procedure. Mexico, it was said, was 


willing to give written guarantees that the property of 
Americans acquired before the adoption of the 1918 con- 
stitution would not be confiscated. The American Govy- 
ernment has insisted upon that. But the government of 
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President Obregon wanted the United States first. te 
give it recognition, while the Harding Administration 
wanted the written guarantee placed in its hands, to be 
followed by recognition. An impression prevails in some 
usually well-informed quarters that within a relatively 
short time President Obregon will be sutliciently strong 
at home to risk giving this country the guarantee befor 
obtaining recognition. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF UNCLE SAM in his outlying pos- 
sessions do not lessen, particularly in Porto Rico. E. 
Mont Reily, of Missouri, the lately appointed governor, 
has been able to keep a huge volume of smoke on the 
horizon, whether or not he has started any fires. On 
April ? the Associated Press cabled from San Juan that 
the governor and two other officials had been presented 
hy the grand jury for misuse of public funds. The dis 
patch indicated that the grand jury and District Judge 
Foote were not in accord as to the value of the present- 
ment. Later, intimations appeared that the governor 
had or would soon discharge the district attorney who 
had advised the grand jury. In the midst of it all the 
Porto Rican delegate in Congress fiercely denounced the 
Reily administration. 


THe riera) PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, it is now 
announced, will probably be held in Santiago, Chile, in 
Mareh, 1923. Secretary Hughes has appointed Henry 
White one of the members of the United States Pan 
American Committee, an appointment which probably 
means that Mr. White will be one of the delegates of the 
United States to the conference. Mr. White was chair 
man of the American delegation to the fourth Pan 
American Conference in Buenos Aires in 1910, He has 
also served on other Pan American commissions. Each 
of the Pan American countries has a similar committee 
As wit’ 
previous conferences, the gathering in Chile will un 
doubtedly deal with economic and commercial questions, 
including treaties, patents, trade-marks, copyrights, 
uniformity in consular documents, and in census and 


to advise with its minister of foreign affairs. 


commercial statistics, the continuance of treaties on 
pecuniary Claims, and methods of improving mail, pas- 
senger, and express steamship service, especially between 
North and South America. Other matters sure to come 
up are the interchange of students and professors and 
other similar matters affecting relations between the 
States of Pan America. 


GANDIT AND WIS CHIEF LIEUTENANT, Shankerlal 
Banker, were tried before a special sessions judge at 
Ahmedabad. It was charged that Gandhi had brought 
about disaffection to the government and had incited the 
people to overthrow the established authorities, preach- 
ings which had led to serious disturbances in Bombay, 
Madras, and Chauri-Chaura, Both the accused pleaded 
guilty. Under date of March 18 the trial was concluded, 
The judge sentenced Gandhi to six years’ “simple im- 
prisonment” and Banker to one year “simple imprison- 
ment” and a fine of $500. In the meantime religious 
mystics turn toward Gandhi in numbers reminding us 
of the followers of Francis of Assisi at the dawn of the 
Italian renaissance. 
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Tuk MEXICAN MIND. 
and Company, 
$2.50 net. 


Mr. Thompson has sought to reveal to the thought of the 
United States the working of the minds of the Mexican 
people. He believes the study and understanding of the 
Mexican mind must precede understanding of and co-opera- 
tion with the Mexican people, not to consider the effectua 
tion of the undoubted widespread altruistic impulse in the 
American people to play the part of a beneficent brother to 
the weary men and women across the Rio Grande. 

“The generous welcome which the critics and the public 
accorded ‘The People of Mexico’ (an earlier volume from his 
pen) brought forth but one serious criticism,” he writes, 
“and that was of failure to delineate a solution for the 
difficulties that were described. And yet there has always 
been but one solution—the education of the Mexican mass. 
All else is but subterfuge and momentary relief. The de- 
tails of that educational solution which I have now set forth 
in this book required, for their understanding, an exposition 
of Mexican character. Here, then, is that exposition.” : 

A large contract; but Mr. Thompson approaches it with 
zeal and sympathy, and withal with modesty. His study in 
the psychology of the Mexican people is a faithful and in- 
formitive work, tracing the creation of the fact, as it is 
found today in Mexico, from the early mingling of races, on 
down through the many obscure stages. And he has escaped 
pedantry. His book is replete with swift, flashing, reveal 
ing pictures of the incidents of Mexican life; and the reader 
will lay it down at the end with something like a sense of 
having lived with the Mexicans, plus the benefit of an in- 
teiligent and sincere man trying his best from day to day 
to explain the inner meaning of the things seen and heard. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
The Macmillan Co., 


History AND NATURE OI 
By Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., V’h. D. 
New York. P’p. 1-200. Appendix. 


Dr. Walsh, of the School of Foreign 
town University, has here assembled a number of lectures 
that were delivered before his classes and the public in the 
winter of 1920-1921. Realizing the new place in inter- 
national affairs—the newly imposed leadership — of the 
United States, he sought to bring to his students the best 
authorities for a survey of the history of international rela- 
tions. 

And the same generosity that gave the public the benefit 
ut the time of the delivery of the lectures now leads to publi- 
cation in this volume of those believed likely to be of per- 
manent value. The list of lecturers whose work appears in 
the volume is sufficient testimony of its worth and of its right 
to a place on the shelves of knowledge-seeking people. These 
lecturers are Stephen [?. Duggan, Michael I. Rostovtseff, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, James Brown Scott, James Lawrence 
Laughlin, John Bassett Moore, Esteban Gil Borges, Leo 3S. 
Rowe, Paul S. Reinseh, and Edwin M. Borchard. 
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Service of George- 


LAST HALF CEN- 
The Macmillan 
Index. 


RELATIONS DURING THE 
Korff, D.C. L. 
I’p. 1-217. 


This is a book of ten chapters, each chapter the substance 
of a lecture given by Dr. Korfft before the Institute of VPoli- 
tics at Williams College during the summer of 1921. The 
lectures cover the period of the last half century and deal 
with the relations between Russia and the following: France, 
Kngland, China, Japan, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, 
Germany, and Sweden. The ninth chapter is in the nature 
of a conclusion. The tenth and last, dealing interestingly 
with secret diplomacy, has no legitimate place in the book. 
Baron Korff was at one time Professor of Russian Law and 
History at the University of Helsingfors, Finland, and at the 
Women's University, Petrograd. He now Professor of 
Political Science in the School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University, Washington, ID. C. The main thesis of the 
book is indisputable, namely, that little can be understood 
of the modern tangle of European affairs without a famil- 
iarity with Russia’s foreign relations. If one is interested 


Russta’s Foreign 
tury. By Baron 8. A. 
Company, New York, 1922. 


Is 


PEACE 


April 


to know the mysteries of modern politics in Europe, this 
clear, succinct, and informed series of papers will be of gen- 
uine service. There is nothing truer in modern contemporary 
international politics than, as the author says, “that without 
Russia there is no peace in Europe, and that the progress of 
civilization depends very much on the return of the great 
Slav nation to normal life and international intercourse.” 


British YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1920-21. 
Published by the Joint Committee of Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton, 17 Warwick Square, FE. C. 4, Lon- 
don. I-VITI, 1-292. 

Bririsn YEAR Book or INTERNATIONAI 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 
VIII, 1-272. 

These two volumes are the beginning of a periodical in 
the interest international law. The editor of the first 
volume is Cyril M. Picciotto, and the editorial committee 
are: Sir Erle Richards, Prof. A. Pearce Higgins, Sir John 
MacDonnell, Sir Cecil Hurst, and FE. A. Whittuck. The see- 
ond volume appears under the joint editorship of Sir Cecil 
Hurst, Prof. A. Pearce Higgins, and Ek. A. Whittuck, in co- 
operation with the British Institute of International Affairs. 

The work thus begun is an evidence that British juris- 
consults are not unmindful of the vital elements in interna- 
tional law. The war and discussions of international ques- 
tions have made it imperative that international law shall 
be re-examined. Well-informed and careful contributions 
to the science of international law are needed now as never 
before. The aim of the editors is to apply the fruits of re- 
search to the problems of the day by printing in this con- 
venient form worthy contributions to the science of interna- 
tional law. So, in the first volume we have such articles as 
“The British Prize Courts and the War,” by Sir Erle Rich- 
ards; “Sovereignty and the League of Nations.” by Sir 
Geoffrey Butler: “The Neutrality of Brazil,” and “The 
Legal Administration of Palestine under the British Military 
Occupation”; also biographical articles about Professor Op- 
penheim, Heinrich Lammasch, Dr. T. J. Lawrence, and Dr, 
Pitt Cobbett. In this first volume there are also a list of 
international agreements for 1919-20, 32 pages of biography, 
and dealing with international law decided by the 
English courts during the vear 1919. In the second volume 
Dr. B.C. J. Loder and Sir H. Erle Richards have articles on 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and its juris- 
diction. Dr. Andrew Erie Jackson has a “Digest of Cases,” 
and there are other articles covering “Submarine Cables and 
International Law,” “The Effect of War on Treaties,” “Prize 
Court Procedure,” “Protectorates and Mandates,” “The Work 
of the League of Nations,” ete. The editors appeal for sub- 
scribers, as the work appears independently. Their appeal 
should meet with a generous response. 
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don, 1921. I’p. 1-191. 


Essays 


Here we have eleven lectures by ten different persons de- 
livered at the fourth of the Unity Schools held at Wood- 
brooke in August, 1920. The aim seems to have been to 
present something of an historical introduction to the League 
of Nations. Prof. Arnold Toynbee tells of “Alexander and 
Hellenism,” but we seek in vain for any analysis relating 
directly or indirectly to the League of Nations. The same 
thing is true of Sir Paul Vinogradoff'’s lecture on “The Work 
of Rome,” a rather scholastic and undigested mass of irrele- 
vant material. H. W. C. Davis discourses on “Innocent the 
Third and the Medieval Church,” and concludes: “It is pos- 
sible and it is much to be desired that in, time a code of 
international morality will be enforced by the weight of the 
public opinion of the civilized world.” Mr. G. N. Clark has 
twenty-five pages on “Grotius and International Law.” Mr. 
G. PP. Gooch deals with “The French Revolution as a World 
Force”; Prof. C. R. Beazley with “The Congress of Vienna,” 
and Frederick Whelen with “The League of Nations in Be- 
ing.” The weekest and least helpful of the lectures is “An 
Apology for a World Utopia,” by H. G. Wells. The book 
would have been better had this utterance by our rapidly 
changing international-universalist been omitted. 
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